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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MRS. ANN RADCLIFFE \r 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 5 
From Bai antyne’ Novelist’s. Li 


fue life of Mrs. Ann Radciiffle, spent in the quiet shade of do 


mestic privacy, and in the interchange of familiar affections and 
sympathies, appears to have been as retired and sequestered, as thi 
fame of her writings was brilliant and universal. The most 
thentic account of her birth, family, and personal appearance, 
seems to be that contained in the following communication to a 
work of a contemporary biography. 

** She was born in London, in the year 1764 (9th July); the 
daughter of William and Ann Ward, who, though ia trade, were 
nearly the only persons of their two families not living in hand- 
some, or at least easy independence. Her paternal grandmother 
was a Cheselden, the sister of the celebrated surgeon, of whose 
kind regard her father had a grateful recollection, and some of 
whose presents, im books, I have seen. The late Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Cheselden, of Somerby, in Leicestershire, was, I think, ano- 
ther nephew of the surgeon. Her father’s aunt, the late Mrs 
Barwell, first of Leicester, and then of Duffield, in Derbyshire, 
was one of the sponsors at her baptism. Her maternal grandmo- 
ther was Ann Oates, the sister of Dr. Samuel Jebb, of Stratford, 
who was the father of Sir Richard: on that side she was also re- 
lated to Dr. Halifax, bishop of Gloucester, and to Dr. Halifax, 
physician to the king. Perhaps it may gratify curiosity to state 
farther, that she was descended from a near relative of the De 
Witts of Holland. In some family papers which I have seen, it 
is stated, that a De Witt of the family of John and Cornelius, came ; 
to England, under the patronage of government, upon some de 
sign of draining the fens in Lincolnshire, bringing with him a 
daughter, Amelia, then an infant. The prosecution of the plan is 
supposed to have been interrupted by the rebellion, in the time of 


Charles the First; but De Witt appears to have passed the remain- 
der of his life in a mansion near Hull, and to have left many chil- 
dren, of whom Amelia was the mother of one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 


This admirable writer, whom I remember, from about 
time of her twentieth year, was, in her youth, of a figure exqu 
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sitely proportioned, while she resembled her father, and his brothei 
and sister, in being low of stature. Her complexion was beautiful, 
as was her whole countenance, especially her eyes, eyebrows, and 
mouth. Of the faculties of her mind, let her works speak. Her 
tastes were such as might be expected from those works. To con- 
template the glories of creation, but more particularly the rrander 
features of their display, was one of her chief delights: to listen to 
fine music was another. She had also a gratification in listening 
to any good verbal sounds; and would desire to hear passages re- 
peated from the Latin and Greek classics; requiring, at intervals, 
the most literal translations that could be given, with all that was 


} 


possible of their idiom, how much soever the version might be 
embarrassed by that aim at exactness. Though her fancy was 
prompt, and she was, as will readily be supposed, qualified in 
many respects for conversation, she had not the confidence and 
presence of mind, without which a person conscious of being ob- 
served, can scarcely be at ease, except in long tried society. Yet 
she had not been without some good examples of what must have 
been ready conversation, in more extensive circles. Besides that 
a great part of her youth had been passed in the residences of her 
superior relatives, she had the advantage of being much loved, 
when a child, by the late Mr. Bentley; to whom, on the establish- 
ment of the fabric known by the name of Wedgwood and Bentley’s, 
was appropriated the superintendence of all that related to form 
and design. Mr. Wedgwood was the intelligent man of commerce, 
ind the able chemist; Mr. Bentley the man of more general lite- 
rature, and of taste in the arts. One of her mother’s sisters was 
married to Mr. Bentley; and during the life of her aunt, who was 
accomplished ‘according to the moderation’—may I say the wise 
moderation ?-—of that day, the little niece was a favourite guest at 
Chelsea, and afterwards at Turnham Green, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Bentley resided. At their house she saw several persons of dis- 
tinction for literature; and others who, without having been so 
distinguished, were beveficial objects of attention for their mind 
and their manners. Of the former class the late Mrs. Montague, 
and once, I think, Mrs. Piozzi; of the latter, Mrs. Ord. The 
gentleman, called Athenian Stuart, was also a visiter there.”’ 

Thus respectably born and connected, Miss Ward, at the age of 
23, acquired the name which she made so famous, by marrying 
William Radcliffe, Esq., graduated at Oxford, and a student of 
law. He renounced the prosecution of his legal studies, and be- 
came alterwards proprietor and editor of the English Chronicle. 

Thus connected, in a manner which must have induced her to 
cherish her literary powers, Mrs. Radcliffe first came before the 
public as a novelist in 1789, only two years after her marriage, 
and when she was 24 years old. A romance, entitled the Castles 
of Athlin and Dunbayne, which she then produced, gave but 
moderate intimation of the author’s peculiar powers. The scene 
is laid in Scotland, during the dark ages, but without any attempt 
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to trace either the peculiar manners or scenery of the country: 
and although, in reading the work with that express purpose, we 
can now trace some germs of that taste and talent for the wild, ro- 
mantic, and mysterious, which the authoress afterwards employed 
with such effect, we cannot consider the work, on the whole, as 
by any means worthy of her pen. It is always, however, of con- 
sequence to the history.of human genius to preserve its earlier 
efforts, that we may trace, if possible, how the oak at length ger- 
minates from the unmarked corn. 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s genius was more advantageously displayed in 
the Sicilian Romance, which appeared in 1790, and as we our- 
selves well recollect, attracted in no ordinary degree the attention 


of the public. This work displays the exuberance and fertility of 


imagination, which was the author’s principal characteristic. Ad- 
ventures heaped on adventures, in quick and brilliant succession, 
with all the hair-breadth charms of escape or capture, hurry the 
reader along with them, and the imagery and scenery by which 
the action is relieved, are like those of a splendid oriental tale. 
Still this work had marked traces of the defects natural to an un- 
practised author. The scenes were inartificially connected, and 
the characters hastily sketched, without any attempt at individual 
distinctions; being cast in the usual mould of ardent lovers, tyran- 
nical parents, with domestic ruffians, guards and others, who had 
wept or stormed through the chapters of romance without much 
alteration in their family habits or features, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury before Mrs. Radcliffe’s time. Nevertheless, the Sicilian 
Romance attracted much notice among the novel readers of the 
day, as far excelling the ordinary meagerness of stale and uninte- 
resting incident with which they were at that time regaled from 
the Leadenhall press. Indeed, the praise may be claimed for Mrs. 
Radcliffe, of having been the first to introduce into her prose fic- 
tions a tone of fanciful description and impressive narrative, which 
had hitherto been exclusively applied to poetry. Fielding, Ri- 
chardson, Smollett, even Walpole, though writing upon an imagi- 
native subject, are decidedly prose authors. Mrs. Radcliffe has a 
title to be considered as the first poetess of romantic fiction, that is, 
if actual rhythm shall not be deemed essential to poetry. 

The Romance of the Forest, which appeared in 1791, placed 
the author at once in that rank and pre-eminence in her own par- 
ticular style of composition, in which her works have ever since 
maintained her. Her fancy, in this new eflort, was more regu- 
lated, and subjected to the fetters of a regular story. The per- 
sons, too, although perhaps there is nothing very original in the 
conception, were depicted with skill far superior to that which the 
author had hitherto displayed, and the work attracted the public 
attention in proportion. That of La Motte, indeed, is sketched 
with particular talent, and most part of the interest of the piece 
depends upon the vaciliations of a character who, though upon the 
whole we may rather term him weak and yicious, than yillanous, 
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nevertheless, at every moment on the point of becoming an 
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ndoubtedly, the talents of Mrs. Radcliffe, in the 

nt of drawing and finishing the characters of her nar- 
crreatly improved since her earlier attempts, and mani 
power to raist her far above the common crowd of 
was not the department of art on which her popu- 
The publi were chie fly aroused, or rather fascinated, 

|! conduct of a story, in which the author so suc- 

ut the feelings of mystery and of awe, while chap- 
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Mrs. Radcliffe visited, about the same time, was also highly caleu- 
lated to awaken her fancy, as nature has in these wild but beautiful 
regions realized the descriptions in which this authoress loved to 
ndulge. Her remarks upon these countries were given to the pub- 
lic in 1794,-in a very well written work, entitled, «2 Journey 
through Holland, etc. 

Much was of course expected from Mrs. Radcliffe’s next effort, 
ind the booksellers felt themselves authorized in offering what was 
then considered as an unprecedented sum, £500 tor Zhe Mysteries 
{ Udolpho. lt often happens, that a writer’s previous reputation 
proves the greatest enemy, which, in a second attempt upon public 
favour, he has to encounter. Exaggerated expectations are ¢ xcited 
ind circulated, and criticism, which had been seduced into former 

yprobation by the pleasure of surprise, now stands awakened and 

to pounce upon every failing. Mrs. Radelifle’s popularity, 
however, stood the test, and was heightened, rather than dimi- 
nished by Zhe Mysteries of Udolpho. The very name was fas- 
inating, and the public, who rushed upon it with all the eagerness 
of curiosity, rose from it with unsatiated appetite. When a family 
was numerous, the volumes flew, and were sometimes torn from 
hand to hand, and the complaints of those whose studies were thus 
interrupted, were a general tribute to the genius of the author. 
One might sti be found of a different and higher description, in 
the dwelling of the lonely invalid, or the neglected votary of celi- 
bacy, who was bewitched away from a sense of solitude, of indis- 
position, of the neglect of the world, or of secret sorrow, by the 
potent charm of this mighty enchantress. Perhaps the perusal of 
such works may, without injustice, be compared with the use of 
vpiates, baneful, when habitually and constantly resorted to, but of 
1 most blessed power in those moments of pain and languor, when 
the whole head is sore, and the whole heart sick. If those who 
rail indiscriminately at this species of composition, were to consi- 
der the quantity of actual pleasure which it produces, and the much 
greater proportion of real sorrow and distress which it alleviates, 
their philanthropy ought to moderate their critical pride, or reli- 
rious intolerance 

To return to The Mysteries of Udolpho. The author, pur- 
suing her own favourite bent of composition, and again waving 
her wand over the world of wonder and imagination, had judi 
ciously-used a spell of broader and more potent command. The 
situation and distresses of the heroines, have here, and in The fMo- 
mance Of the Forest, a general aspect of similarity Both are 
livided from the object of their attachment by the gloomy influ 

of unfaithful and oppressive guardians, and both become in- 

nts of time-stricken towers, and witnesses of scenes now bor- 
dering on the supernatural, and now upon the horrible. But this 
general resemblance is only such as we love to recognise in pic- 
ave been painted by the same hand, and as compa- 


! Every thing in The Mysteries of Udolpho 
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is on a larger and more sublime scale than in The Romance af the 
Forest; the interest is of a more agitating and tremendous nature; 
the scenery of a wilder and more terrific description; the charac 
ters distinguished by fiercer and more gigantic features. Montoni, 
a desperado, and captain of Condottieri, stands beside La Motte 
and his Marquis, like one of Milton’s fiends beside a witch’s fa 
miliar. Adeline is confined within a ruined manor-house, but he 

sister heroine, Emily, is imprisoned in a huge castle, like those « 

feudal times; the one is attacked and defended by bands of armed 
mercenary soldiers, the other only threatened by a visit from con- 
stables and thief-takers. The scale of the landscape is equally dil 
ferent: the quiet and limited woodland scenery of the one work 
forming a contrast with the splendid and high-wrought descriptions 
of Italian mountain-grandeur which occur in the other. 

In general, The Mysteries of Udolpho was, at its first appear 
ance, considered as a step beyond Mrs. Radcliffe’s former work, 
high as that had justly advanced her. We entertain the same opi- 
nion in again reading them both, even after some years interval. 
Yet there were persons of no mean judgment, to whom the sim- 
plicity of The Romance of the Forest seemed preferable to the 
more highly coloured and broader stvle of The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho; and it must remain matter of opinion, whether this prefer- 
ence be better founded than in the partialities of a first love, which 
in literature, as in life, are often unduly predominant. With the 
majority of the public, the superior magnificence of landscape, and 
dignity of conception of character, secured the palm for the more 
recent work. 

The fifth production by which Mrs. Radcliffe arrested the atten 
tion of the public, was fated to be her last. The /talian, which 
appeared in 1790, was purchased by the booksellers for £800, and 
obtained a share of public favour equal to any of its predecessors. 
Here, too, the author had, with much judgment, taken such a dif- 
ference, that while employing her own peculiar talent, and paint- 
ing in the style of which she may be considered the inventor, she 
cannot be charged with repeating or copying herself. She selected 
the new and powerful machinery afforded her by the Popish reli- 
gion, when established in its paramount superiority, and thereby 
had at her disposal, monks, spies, dungeons, the mute obedience 
of the bigot, the dark and dominating spirit of the crafty priest, 
—all the thunders of the Vatican, and all the terrors of the Inqui 
sition. This fortunate adoption placed in the hands of the ay 
thoress a powerful set of agents, who were at once supplied with 
means and motives for bringing forward scenes of horror; and thu 
a tinge of probability was thrown over even those parts of the 
story which are most inconsistent with the ordinary train of human 
events. 

Most writers of romance have been desirous to introduce the 
narrative to the reader, in some manner which might at once ex 
cite interest, and prepare his mind for the species of excitation 
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which it was the author’s object to produce. In The Jtalian, this 
has been achieved by Mrs. Radcliffe with an uncommon degree of 
felicity, nor is there any part of the romance itself which is more 
striking than its impressive commencement. 

4 party of English travellers visit a Neapolitan church. “ With- 
in the shade of a portico, a person with folded arms, and eyes di- 
rected towards the ground, was pacing behind the pillars the whole 
extent of the pavement, and was apparently so engaged by his ewn 
thoughts, as not to observe that strangers were approaching. He 
turned, however, suddenly, as if startled by the sound of steps, and 
then, without farther pausing, glided to a door that opened into 
the church, and disappeared. 

‘* There was something too extraordinary in the figure of this 
man, and too singular in his conduct, to pass unnoticed by the vi- 
siters. He was of a tall thin figure, bending forward from the 
shoulders; of a sallow complexion, and harsh features, and had an 
eye which, as it looked up from the cloak that muffled the lower 
part of his countenance, was expressive of uncommon ferocity. 

« The travellers, on entering the church, looked round for the 
stranger, who had passed thither before them, but he was nowhere 
to be seen; and, through all the shade of the long aisles, only one 
other person appeared. ‘This was a friar of the adjoining convent, 
who sometimes pointed out to strangers the objects in the church 
which were most worthy of attention, and who now, with this de- 
sign, approached the party that had just entered. 

‘« When the party had viewed the different shrines, and what- 
ever had been judged worthy of observation, and were returning 
through an obscure aisle towards the portico, they perceived the 
person who had appeared upon the steps passing towards a confes- 
sional on the left, and, as he entered it, one of the party pointed 
him out to the friar, and inquired who he was; the friar turning to 
look after him, did not immediately reply, but, on the question 
being repeated, he inclined his head, as in a kind of obeisance, and 
‘almly replied, ‘ He is an assassin.’ 

«* «An assassin!’ exclaimed one of the Englishmen; ‘an assassin, 
and at liberty 4 

** An Italian gentleman, who was of the party, smiled at the as- 
tonishment of his friend. 

‘** He. has sought sanctuary here,”’ replied the friar; ‘ within 
these walls he may not be hurt.’ 

‘** Do your altars then protect a murderer?’ said the English 
man. 

***He could find shelter. nowhere else!’ answered the friat 
mee kly . 

«<¢ But observe yonder confessional,’ added the Italian, ‘that 
beyond the pillars on the left of the aisle below a painted window. 
Have you discovered it? The colours of the glass throw, instead 
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of a light, a shade over that part of the church, which, perhaps 
prevents your distinguishing what I mean!’ 

‘The Englishman looked whither his friend pointed, and ob- 
served a contessional of oak, or some very dark wood, adjoining 
the wall, and remarked also, that it was the same which the assas 
sin had just entered: it consisted of three compartments, covered 
with a black canopy. In the central division was the chair of the 
confessor, elevated by several steps above the pavement of the 
church; and on either hand was a small closet or box, with steps 

ading up to a grated partition, at which the penitent might kneel 
ind, concealed trom observation, pour into the ear of the conlesso: 
the consciousness of crimes that lay heavy on his heart. 

‘* «You observe it?’ said the Italian. 

«I do,’ replied the Englishman, ‘it is the same which the as 
sassin had passed into, and I| think it one of the most cloomy spots 


I ever belreld: the view of it is enough to strike a criminal with 


ae spalt 
*** We, in Italy, are not so apt to despair,’ replied the Italian 
nilingly. 
‘* «Well, but what of this confessional?’ inquired the English 
‘The assassin entered it.’ 
has no relation with what Lam about to mention,’ said 
‘but | wish you to mark the place, because some very 
nary circumstances belong to it 
are they?’ said the Englishman. 
* *It is now sevéral yéars since the confession, which is con 
th them, was made at that very contessional,’ added the 
sight of the assassin, with your 
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ing half intimations of veiled and seeret horrors, is used perhaps 
to the very uttermost. And yet, though our reason ultimately 
presents us with this criticism, we believe she generally suspends 
her remonstrance till after the perusal; and it is not until the last 
page is read, and the last volume closed, that we feel ourselves dis- 
posed to censure that which has so keenly interested us. We 
become then at length aware, that there is no uncommon merit ir 
the general contrivance of the story; that many of the incidents 
are improbable, and some of the mysteries left unexplained; yet 
the impression of general delight which we have received from the 
perusal, remains unabated, for it is founded on recollection of the 
powerlul emotions of wonder, curiosity, even fear, to which we 
have been subjected during the currency of the narrative. 

A youth of high birth and noble fortune, becomes enamoured of 
a damsel of low fortunes, unknown race, and all that portion of 
beauty and talents which belongs to a heroine of romance. This 
inion is opposed by his family, and chiefly by the pride of his 
mother, who calls to her aid the real hero of the tale, her confes- 
sor, Father Schedoni, a strongly drawn character as ever stalked 
through the regions of romance, equally detestable for the crimes 
he has formerly perpetrated, and those which he is willing to com- 
mit; formidable from his talents and energy; at once a hypocrite 
and a profligate, unfeeling, unrelenting, and implacable. With the 
aid of this agent, Vivaldi, the lover, is thrown into the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, while Ellena, his bride, is carried by the pitiless 
monk to an obscure den, where, finding the services of an associate 
likely to foil his expectation, he resolves to murder her with his 
own hand. Hitherto the story, or, at least the situation, is not 
altogether dissimilar from The Mysteries af Udolpho; but the 
fine scene, where the monk, in the act of raising his arm to mur- 
der his sleeping victim, discovers her to be his own child, is of a 
new, grand, and powerful character, and the horrors of the wretch, 
who, on the brink of murder, has but just escaped from committing 
a crime of yet more exaggerated horror, constitute the strongest 
painting which has been under Mrs. Radcliffe’s pencil, and are 
well fitted to be actually embodied on canvas by some great mas- 
ter. In the prisons of the Inquisition, the terrific Schedoni is met, 
counterplotted, and at length convicted, by the agency of a being 
as wicked as himself, who had once enjoyed his confidence. Se- 
veral of these pauses of breathless suspense are thrown in, during 
the detail of these intrigues, by which Mrs. Radcliffe knew so well 
how to give interest to the work. 

On reconsidering the narrative, we indeed discover that many of 
the incidents are imperfectly explained, and that we can distin- 
guish points upon which the authoress had doubtless intended to 
lay the foundation of something which she afierwards forgot or 
omitted. Of the first class, is the astonishment testified by the 
grand inquisitor with such striking effect, when a strange voice 
was heard, even in the awful presence of that stern tribunal, to as- 
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sume the task of interrogation proper to its judges. The incident 
in itself is most impressive. As Vivaldi is blindfolded, and bound 
upon the rack, the voice of the mysterious agent, who had repeat- 
edly crossed his path, and always eluded his search, is heard to 
mingle in his examination, and strikes the whole assembly with 
consternation. ‘** Who is come amongst us?’ he (the grand in- 
quisitor) repeated, in a louder tone. Still no answer was returned ; 
but again a confused murmur sounding from the tribunal, and a 
general consternation seemed to prevail. No person spoke with 
suflicient pre-eminence to be understood by Vivaldi; something 
extraordinary appeared to be passing, and he awaited the issue with 


all the patience he could command. Soon after he heard the doors 
opened, and the noise of persons quitting the chamber. A deep 


silence followed; but he was certain that the familiars were still 
beside him, waiting to begin their work of torture.’’ This is all 
unquestionably very impressive; but no other explanation of the 
intruder’s character is given, than that he is an officer of the Inqui- 
sition; a circumstance which may explain his being present at Vi- 
yaldi’s examination, but by no means his interference with it, 
against the pleasure of the grand inquisitor. The latter certainly 
would neither have been surprised at the presence of one ol his 
own Officials, nor overawed by his deportment; since the one was 
a point of ordinary duty, and the other must have been accounted 
as an impertinence. It may be added, also, that there is no full or 
satisfactory reason assigned for the fell or unpitying hostility of 
Zampari to Schedoni, and that the reasons which can be gathered 
are inadequate and trivial. 

We may notice an instance of even greater negligence, in the 
passage respecting the ruined palace of the Barone de Cambrusca, 
where the impe rfect tale of horror hinted at by a peasant, the guide 
of Schedoni, appears to jar upon the galled conscience of the monk, 
and induces the reader to expect a train of important consequences 
Unquestionably, the ingenious authoress had meant this half-told 
tale to correspond with some particulars in the proposed develop- 
ment of the story, which having been finished more hastily, or in 
a different manner from what she intended, she had, like a careless 
knitter, neglected to take up her “ loose stitches.’’ It is, however, 
a baulking of the reader’s imagination, which authors in this de- 
partment would do well to guard against. At the same time, critics 
are bound in mercy to remember, how much more easy it is to 
draw a complicate chain of interest, than to disentangle it with per- 
fect felicity Dryden, it is said, used to curse the inventors of 
fifth acts in the drama, and romance writers owe no blessings to the 


memory of him who devised explanatory chapters. 

We have been told, that in this beautiful romance, the customs 
and rules of the Inquisition have been violated; a charge more ea- 
sily made than proved, and which, if true, is of minor importance, be- 
cause its code is happily but little known to us. It is matter of more 
obvious criticism, and therefore a greater error, that the scraps of 
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Italian language introduced to give locality to the scene, are not 












































happily chosen, and savour of affectation. But if Mrs. Radcliffe Nh 
did not intimately understand the language and manners of Italy, { ja 
the following extract may prove how well she knew how to paint ) 3 
Italian scenery, which she could only have seen in the pictures of " 
Claude or Pousson. ' 
‘ 


“‘These excursions sometimes led to Puzzuoli, Baia, or the a 
woody cliffs of Pausilippo; and as, on their return, they glided 
along the moonlight bay, the melodies of Italian strains seemed to 


give enchantment to the scenery of its shore. At this cool hour : 

the voices of the vine-dressers were frequently heard in trio, as it 
they reposed, after the labour of the day, on some pleasant promon- 77 
tory, under the shade of poplars; or the brisk music of the dance : 


of the fishermen, on the margin of the waves below. The boat- 

men rested on their oars, while their company listened to voices . 

modulated by sensibility to finer eloquence, than it is in the power a 

of art alone to display ; and at others, while they observed the airy ee 

natural grace, which distinguishes the dance of the fishermen and i 

peasant girls of Naples. Frequently, as they glided round a pro- L 

montory, whose shaggy masses impended far over the sea, such 

magic scenes of beauty unfolded, adorned by these dancing groups 

on the bay beyond, as no pencil could do justice to. The deep clear 

waters reflected every image of the landscape; the cliffs, branching 

into wild forms, crowned with groves, whose rough foliage often 

spread down their steeps in picturesque luxuriance; the ruined villa, ; 

on some bold point, peeping through the trees; peasants’ cabins ; 

hanging on the precipices, and the dancing figures on the strand— 

all touched with the silvery tint and soft shadows of moonlight. On 

the other hand, the sea, trembling with a long line of radiance and 

showing in the clear distance the sails of vessels stealing in every 

direction along its surface, presented a prospect as grand as the 

landscape was beautiful.”’ There are other descriptive passages, 

which, like those in The Mysteries of Udolpho, approach more 

nearly to the style of Salvator Rosa. 4 
The Italian was received with as much ardour as Mrs. Rad- : 

cliffe’s two previous novels, and it was from no coldness on the 

part of the public, that, like an actress in full possession of ap- 

plauded powers, she chose to retreat from the stage in the blaze of 


her ame. After the publication of The /talian, in 1797, the pub- i 
lic were not favoured with any more of Mrs. Radcliffe’s publica- 
tions. 


We are left in vain to conjecture the reasons, which for more 
than twenty years, condemned an imagination so fertile, so far as 
the public were concerned, to sterility. The voice of unfriendly 
criticism, always as sure an attendant upon merit as envy herself, 
may perhaps have intimidated the gentleness of her character, or 
Mrs. Radcliffe, as frequently happens, may have been disgusted at 
seeing the mode of composition, which she had brought into fashion, 
profaned by the host of servile imitators which could only copy 
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and render more prominent her defects, without aspiring to hei 
merits. But so steadily did she keep her resolution, that for more 
than twenty years the name of Mrs. Radcliffe was never mentioned, 
unless with reference to her former publications, and in general (so 
retired was the current of her life) there was a belief that Fate had 
removed her from the scene. 

Notwithstanding her refraining from publication, it is impossible 
to believe that an imagination so strong, supported by such ready 
powers of expression, should have remained inactive during so long 
a period; but the manuscripts on which she was occasionally em- 
ployed have as yet been withheld from the public. We have some 
reason to believe. that arrangements were at one time almost con- 
cluded between Mrs. Radcliffe and a highly respectable publishing 
house, re specting a poetical romance, but were broken off in conse- 
quence of the author changing or delaying her intention of publica 
tion. It is to be hoped, that the world will not be ultimately de- 
prived of what undoubtedly must be the source of much pleasure 
whenever it shall see the light. 

The tenor of Mrs. Radeliffe’s private life seems to have been pe 
culiarly calm and sequestered. She probably declined the sort ot 
personal notoriety, which, in London society, usually attaches to 
persons of literary merit; and perhaps no author, whose works 
were so universally read and admired, was so little personally 
known, even to the most active of that class of people of distine- 
tion, who rest their peculiar pretensions to fashion upon the selec- 
tion of literary society. Her estate was certainly not the less gra- 
cious; and it did not disturb Mrs. Radcliffe’s domestic comforts, 
although many of her admirers believed, and some are not yet un 
deceived, that, in consequence of brooding over the terrors which 
she depicted, her reason had at length been overturned, and that 
the author of Zhe Mysteries of Udolpho only existed as the me- 
Jancholy inmate of a private mad-house. This report was so ge- 
nerally spread, and so confidently repeated in print, as well as it 
conversation, that the editor believed it for several years, until, 
greatly to his satisfaction, he learned, from good authority, that 
there neither was, nor ever had been, the most distant foundation 
for this unpleasing rumour. 

A false report of another kind gave Mrs. Radcliffe much con 
cern. In Miss Seward’s Correspondence, among the literary gos 
sip of the day, it is roundly stated, that the Plays upon the Pas- 
sions were Mrs. Radcliffe’s, and that she owned them. Mrs. Rad- 
clitie was much hurt at being reported capable of borrowing from 
the fame of a gifted sister; and the late Miss Seward would pro- 
bably have suflered equally, had she been aware of the pain she in- 
flicted by giving currency to a rumour so totally unfounded. The 
truth is, that, residing at a distance from the metropolis, and living 
upon literary intelligence as her daily food, Miss Seward was some- 
times imposed upon by those friendly caterers who were more 
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anxious to supply her with the newest intelligence, than solicitous 
about its accuracy. 

During the last twelve years of her life, Mrs. Radcliffe suffered 
from a spasmodic asthma, which considerably affected her general 
health and spirits. This chronic disorder took a more fatal turn 
upon the 9th of January, 1822, and upon the 7th of February fol- 
lowing, terminated the life of this ingenious and amiable lady, at 


her own house in London. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, as an author, has the most decided claim to take 
her place among the favoured few, who have been distinguished as 
the founders of a class, or school. She led the way in a peculiar 
style of composition, affecting powerfully the mind of the reader, 
which has since been attempted by many, but in which no one has 
attained or approached the excellencies of the original inventor, 
unless, perhaps, the author of Zhe Family of Montorio. 

The species of Romance which Mrs. Radcliffe introduced bears 
nearly the same relation to the novel that the modern anomaly en- 
titled a melo-drama does to the proper drama. It does not appeal 
to the judgment by deep delineations of human feeling, or stir the 
passions by scenes of deep pathos, or awaken the fancy by tracing 
out, with spirit and vivacity, the lighter traces of life and manners, 
or excite mirth by strong representations of the ludicrous or hu 
morous. In other words, it attains its interest neither by the 
path of tragedy nor of comedy; and yet it has, notwithstanding, a 
deep, decided, and powerful effect, gained by means independent 
of both—by an appeal, in one word, to the passion of fear, whethe: 
excited by natural dangers, or by the suggestions of superstition. 
The force therefore of the production, lies in the delineation ot 
external incident, while the characters of the agents, like the figures 
in many landscapes, are entirely subordinate to the scenes in which 


by such outlines as 


they are placed; and are only distinguished 
make them seem appropriate to the rocks and trees, which have 
been the artist’s principal objects. The persons introduced,—and 
here also the correspondence holds betwixt the melo-drama and 
such romances as 7he Mysti ries of Udolpho,—b ar the features, 
not of individuals, but of the class to which they belong. A dark 
and tyrannical count; an aged crone of a housekeeper, the deposi- 
tory of many a family legend; a garrulous waiting-maid; a gay and 
light-hearted valet; a villain or two of all-work ; and a heroine, ful 
filled with all perfections, and subjected to all manner of hazards, 
form the stock in trade of a romancer or a melo-dramatist: and i{ 
these personages be dressed in their proper costume, and converse 
in language sufficiently appropriate to their stations and qualities, 
it is not expected that the audience shall shake their sides at the 
humour of the dialogue, or weep over its pathos 

On the other hand, it is necessary that these characters, though 
not delineated with individual features, should be truly and forcibly 
sketched in the outline; that their dress and general appearances 
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should correspond with and support the trick of the scene ; and tliat 
their language and demeanour should either enhance the terrors 
amongst which they move, or form, as the action may demand, a 
strong and vivid contrast to them. Mrs. Radelifle’s powers of 
fancy were particularly happy in depicting such personages, in 
throwing upon them and their actions just enough of that dubious 
light which mystery requires, and in supplying them with language 
and manners which correspond with their situation and business 
upon the scene. We m iy take as an example, the admirable de- 
scription of the monk Schedoni.—* His figure was striking, but 
not so from grace; it was tall, and though extremely thin, his limbs 
were large and uncouth, and as he stalked along, wrapt in the black 
carments of his order, there was something terrible in its air; 
something almost superhuman. His cowl, too, as it threw a shade 
over the livid paleness of his face, increased its severe character, 
and gave an effect to his large melancholy eye, which approached 
to horror. His was not the melancholy of a sensible and wounded 
heart, but apparently that of a gloomy and ferocious disposition 
There was something in his physiognomy extremely singular, and 
that cannot easily be defined. It bore the traces of many passions, 
which seemed to have fixed the features they no longer animated 
An habitual gloom and severity prevailed over the deep lines of 
his countenance; and his eyes were so piercing, that they seemed to 
penetrate, at a single glance, into the hearts of men, and to read 
their most secret thoughts; few persons could support their scru- 
tiny, or even endure to meet them twice. Yet notwithstanding 
all this gloom and austerity, some rare occasions of interest had 
called forth a character upon his countenance entirely different ; 
ind he could adapt himself to the tempers and passions of persons 
whom he wished to conciliate with astonishing facility, and gene- 
rally with complete triumph. This monk, this Schedoni, was the 
confessor and secret adviser of the Marchesa di Vivaldi.”’ 

To draw such portraits as Schedoni’s, and others which occur 
in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, requires no mean powers; and although 
they belong rather to romance than to real life, the impression 
which they make upon the imagination is scarce lessened by the 
sense that, they are in some sort as fabulous as fairies or ogres 
But when the public have been surprised into an universal burst 
of applause, it is their custom to indemnify themselves by a cor- 
responding degree of censure; just as children, when tired of ad 
miring a new play-thing, find a fresh and distinct pleasure in 
breaking it to pieces. Mrs. Radcliffe, who had afforded such gene- 
ral delight to the public, was not doomed to escape the common 
fate: and the criticism with which she was assailed was the more 
invidious, that it was inflicted in more than one case, by persons 
of genius, who followed the same pursuit with herself. It was the 
cry, at the period, and has sometimes been repeated since, that the 
romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, and the applause with which they 
vere received, were evil signs of the times, and argued a great 
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and increasing degradation of the public taste, which, instead of 
banqueting as heretofore upon scenes of passion, like those of Ri- 
chardson, or of life and manners, as in the pages of Smollett and 
Fielding, was now coming back to the fare of the nursery, and 
gorged upon the wild and improbable fictions of an overheated 
magination. 

But this criticism, when justly examined, will be found to rest 
chiefly on that deprecating spirit, which would undermine the fair 
fame of an accomplished writer, by showing that she does not pos- 
sess the excellencies proper to a style of composition totally dif- 
ferent from that which she has attempted. The question is neither, 
whether the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe possess merits which her 
plan did not require, nay, almost excluded; nor whether her’s is 
to be considered as a department of fictitious composition, equal in 
dignity and importance to those where the great ancient masters 
have long preoccupied the ground. ‘The real and only point is, 
whether, considered as a separate and distinct species of writing, 
that introduced by Mrs. Radcliffe possesses merit, and affords 
pleasure; for, these premises being admitted, it is as unreasonable 
to complain of the absence of advantages foreign to her style and 
plan, and proper to those of another mode of composition, as to 
regret that the peach-tree does not produce grapes, or the vine 
peaches. A glance upon the face of nature is, perhaps, the best 
cure for this unjust and unworthy system of criticism. We there 
behold, that not only each star differs from another in glory, but 
that there is spread over the face of nature a boundless variety; 
und that as a thousand different kinds of shrubs and flowers not 
only have beauties independent of each other, but are more de- 
lightful from that very circumstance than if they were uniform, 
so the fields of literature admit the same variety; and it may be 
said of the Muse of fiction, as well as of her sisters, 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 


It may be stated, to the additional confusion of such hypercritics 
as we allude to, that not only does the infinite variety of human 
tastes require different styles of composition for their gratification; 
but if there were to be selected one particular structure of fiction, 
which possesses charms for the learned and unlearned, the grave 
and gay, the gentleman and the clown, it would be perhaps that ot 
those very romances which the severity of their criticism seeks to 
depreciate. There are many men too mercurial to be delighted 
by Richardson’s beautiful, but protracted display of the passions: 
and there are some too dull to comprehend the wit of Le Sage, o1 
too saturnine to relish the nature and spirit of Fielding: and yet 
these very individuals will with difficulty be divorced from the 
Romance of the Forest, or, The Mysteries of Udolpho ; for cu- 
riosity and a lurking love of mystery, together with a germ of su 
perstition, are more general ingredients in the human mind, and 
more widely diffused through the mass of humanity, than either 
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taste or feeling. The unknown author of the Pursuits of Litera- 
fure, who, in respect to common tales of terror, 
* Boasts an English heart, 
Unused at ghosts or rattling bones to start,” 
icknowledges, nevertheless, the legitimate character of Mrs. Rad- 
clifle’s art, and pays no mean tribute to her skill. Of some sister 
novelists he talks with slight regard. ‘‘ Though all of them are 
ingenious ladies, yet they are too frequently whining and frisking 
in novels, till our girls’ heads turn wild with impossible adven- 
tures; and now and then are tainted with democracy. Not so the 
mighty magician of The Mysteries of Udolpho, bred and nourish 
ed by the Florentine muses in their sacred solitary caverns, amid 
the paler shrines of gothic superstition, and in all the drearines: 
of enchantment; a poetess whom Ariosto would with rapture havs 
acknowl dged, as 
——* La nudrita 

Damigella Trivuizia al sacro speco.”—0O., F. c. 46 

Mrs. Radcliffe was not made acquainted with this high compli- 
ment till long after the satire was published, and its value was en- 
hanced by the author’s general severity of judgment, and by his 
perfect acquaintance with the manner and language of Italy, in 
which she had laid her scene. 

It is further to be observed, that the same class of critics who 
ridiculed these romances as unnatural and improbable, were dis- 
posed to detract from the genius of the author, on account of the 
supposed facility of her task. Art or talent, they said, was not 
required to produce that sort of interest and emotion, which is per- 
haps, after all, more strongly excited by a vulgar legend of a ghost, 
than by the high painting and laboured descriptions of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. But this criticism is not much better founded than the for- 
mer. The feelings of suspense and awiul attention which she ex- 

ted, were by means of springs which lie open indeed to the first 
touch, but which are peculiarly liable to be worn out by repeated 
pressure. The public soon, like Macbeth, became satiated with 
horrors, and indifferent to the strongest s¢timudi of that kind. It 
shows, therefore, the excellence and power of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
eenius, that she was able three times to bring back her readers, 
with fresh appetite, to a banquet of the same description; while ot 
her numerous imitators, who rang the changes upon old castles and 
forests, and ‘‘ antres dire,’’ scarcely one attracted attention, until 
Mr. Lewis published his Monk, several years after she had re- 


signed her pen. 

The materials of these celebrated romances, and the means em- 
ployed in conducting the narrative, are all selected with a view to 
the author’s primary object, of moving the reader by ideas of im- 
pending danger, hidden guilt, supernatural visitings—by all that 
is terrible, in short, combined with much that is wonderful. For 
this purpose, her scenery is generally as gloomy as her tale, and 
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her personages are those at whose frown that gloom grows darker. 
She has uniformly selected the south of Europe for her place of 
action, whose passions, like the weeds of the climate, are supposed 
to attain portentous growth under the fostering sun; which abounds 
with ruined monuments of antiquity, as well as the more massive 
remnants of the middle ages, and where feudal tyranny and catho- 
lie superstition still continue to exercise their sway over the slave 
and bigot, and to indulge to the haughty lord, or more haughty 
priest, that sort of despotic power, the exercise of which seldom 
fails to deprave the heart, and disorder the judgment. These cir- 
cumstances are skilfully selected, to give probability to events, 
which could not, without great violation of truth, be represented 
as having taken place in England. Yet, even with the allowances 
which we make for foreign minds and manners, the unterminating 
succession of misfortunes which press upon the heroine, strikes 


us as unnatural. She is continually struggling with the tide of 


idversity, and hurried downwards by its torrent; and if any 
more gay description is occasionally introduced, it is only as a 
contrast, not a relief, to the melancholy and gloomy tenor of the 
narrative. 

In working upon the sensations of natural and superstitious fear, 
Mrs. Radcliffe has made much use of obscurity and suspense, the 
most fertile source, perhaps, of sublime emotion; for there are few 
dangers that do not become familiar to the firm mind, if they are 
presented to consideration as certainties, and in all their open and 
declared character; whilst, on the other hand, the bravest have 
shrunk from the dark and the doubtful. To break off the narra- 
tive, when it seemed at the point of becoming most interesting— 
to extinguish a lamp just when a parchment containing some hide- 
us secret ought to have been read, to exhibit shadowy forms and 
half-heard sounds of wo, were resources which Mrs. Radcliffe has 
employed with more effect than any other writer of romance. It 
must be confessed that, in order to bring about these situations, 
some art or contrivance, on the part of the author, is rather too 
visible. Her heroines voluntarily expose themselves to situations, 
which in nature a lonely female would certainly have avoided. 
They are too apt to choose the midnight hour for investigating 
the miseries of a deserted chamber or secret passage, and generally 
are only supplied with an expiring lamp, when about to read the 
most interesting documents. The simplicity of the tale is thus 
somewhat injured—it is as if we witnessed a dressing up of the 
very phantom by which we are to be startled; and the imperfec- 
tion, though redeemed by many beauties, did not escape the cen- 
sure ol criticism. 

A principal characteristic of Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances is the 
rule which the author imposes upon herself, that all the circum- 
stances of her narrative, however mysterious, and apparently su- 
perhuman, were to be accounted for on natural principles, at the 
winding up of the story. It must be allowed that this has not been 
Vox. VII. No. 39.—Museum 2B 
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done with uniform success, and that the author has been more suc- 
cessful in exciting interest and apprehensions, than in explaining 
the means she has made use of. Indeed we have already noticed, 
as the torment of romance writers, those necessary evils, the con- 
eluding chapters, when they must unravel the skein of adventures 
which they have been so industrious to perplex, and account for 
all the incidents which they have been at so much pains to rendet 
unaccountable. Were these great magicians, who deal in the 
wonderful and fearful, permitted to dismiss their spectres as they 
raise them, amidst the shadowy and indistinct light so favourable 
to the exhibition of phantasmagoria, without compelling them into 
broad daylight, the task were comparatively easy, and the fine 
fragment of Sir Bertrand might have rivals in that department. 
But the modern author is not permitted to escape in that way. 
We are told of a formal old judge, before whom evidence was ten- 
dered of the ghost of a murdered person having declared to a wit- 
ness, that the prisoner at the bar was guilty, who admitted the 
evidence of the spirit to be excellent, but denied his right to be 
heard through the mouth of another, and orders! the spectre to be 
summoned into open court. The present public deal as rigidly, 
and compel an explanation from the story-teller; and he must 
either at once consider the knot as worthy of being severed by su- 
pernatural aid, and bring on the stage his actual fiend or ghost, or, 
like Mrs. Radcliffe, refer to natural agency the whole materials of 
his story. 

We have already, in some brief remarks on The Castle of 
Otranto, ayowed some preference for the more simple mode of 
boldly avowing the use of supernatural machinery. Ghosts and 
witches, and the whole tenets of superstition having once, and at 
no late period, been matter of universal belief, warranted by legal 
authority, it would seem no great stretch upon the reader’s credu- 
lity to require him, while reading of what his ancestors did, to 
credit for the time what those ancestors devoutly believed in. 
And yet, notwithstanding the success of Walpole and Maturin, (to 
whom we may add the author of Forman) the management of 
such machinery must be acknowledged a task of a most delicate 
nature. ‘* There is but one step,” said Bonaparte, “ betwixt 
the sublime and the ridiculous;’”? and in an age of universal 
incredulity, we must own it would require, at the present day, 
the support of the highest powers, to save the supernatural from 
slipping into the ludicrous. The incredudus odi is a formidable 
objection. 

There are some modern authors, indeed, who have endeavoured, 
ingeniously enough, to compound betwixt ancient faith and mo- 
dern ineredulity. They have exhibited phantoms, and narrated 
prophesies strangely accomplished, without giving a defined or 
absolute opinion, whether these are to be referred to supernatural 
agency, or whether the apparitions were produced (no uncommon 
case) by an overheated imagination, and the accompanying pre- 
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sages by a casual, though singular, coincidence of circumstances. 
This is, however, an evasion of the difficulty, not a solution; and 
besides, it would be leading us too far from the present subject, to 
consider to what point the author of a fictitious narrative is bound 
by his charter to gratify the curiosity of the public, and whether, 
as a painter of actual life, he is not entitled to leave something in 
shade, when the natural course of events conceals so many inei- 
dents in total darkness. Perhaps, upon the whole, this is the most 
artful mode of terminating such a tale of wonder, as it forms the 
means of compounding with the taste of two different classes of 
readers; those who, like children, demand that each particular cir- 
cumstance and incident of the narrative shall be fully accounted 
for; and the more imaginative class, who, resembling men that 
walk for pleasure through a moonlight landscape, are more teased 
than edified by the intrusive minuteness with which some wel® 
meaning companion disturbs their reveries, divesting stock and 
stone of the shadowy semblances in which fancy had dressed them, 
and pertinaciously restoring to them the ordinary forms and com- 
mon-place meanness of reality. 

It may indeed be claimed as meritorious in Mrs. Radcliffe’s mode 
of expounding her mysteries, that it is founded in possibilities. 
Many situations have occurred, highly tinctured with Romantic in- 
cident and feeling, the mysterious obscurity of which has after- 
wards been explained by deception and confederacy. Such have 
been the impostures of superstition in all ages, and such delusions 
were also practised by the members of the Secret Tribunal, in the 
middle ages, and in more modern times by the Rosicrucians and 
Iiluminati, upon whose machinations Schiller has founded the fine 
romance of Zhe Ghost-Seer. But Mrs. Radcliffe has not had re- 
course to so artificial a solution. Her heroines often sustain the 
agony of fear, and her readers that of suspense, from incidents 
which, when explained, appear of an ordinary and trivial nature; 
and in this we do not greatly applaud her art. A stealthy step 
behind the arras, may, doubtless, in some situations, and when the 
nerves are tuned to a certain pitch, have no small influence upon 
the imagination; but if the conscious listener discovers it to be 
only the noise made by the cat, the solemnity of the feeling is 
gone, and the visionary is at once angry with his senses for having 
been cheated, and with his reason for having acquiesced in the de- 
ception. We fear that some such feeling of disappointment and 
displeasure attends most readers, when they read for the first time 
the unsatisfactory solution of the mysteries of the black pall and 
the wax figure, which has been adjourned from chapter to chapter, 
like something suppressed, because too horrible for the ear. 

There is a separate inconvenience attending a narrative where 
the imagination has been kept in suspense, and is at length imper- 
fectly gratified by an explanation falling short of what the reader 
has expected; for, in such a case, the interest terminates on the 
first reading of the volumes, and cannot, so far as it rests upon 6 
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high degree of excitation, be recalled upon a second perusal. Mrs. 
Radclifle’s plan of narrative, happily complicated and ingeniously 
resolved, continues to please after many readings; for although the 
interest of eager curiosity is no more, it is supplied by the rational 
pleasure, which admires the author’s art, and traces a thousand mi- 
nute passages, which render the catastrophe probable, yet escape 
notice in the eagerness of a first perusal. But it is otherwise when 
some inadequate cause is assigned for a strong emotion; the reader 
feels tricked, and like a child who has once seen the scenes of a 
theatre too nearly, the idea of paste-board, cords, and pulleys, de- 
stroys forever the illusion with which they were first seen fron 
the proper point of view. Such are the difficulties and dilemmas 
which attend the path of the professed story-teller, who, while it is 
expected of him that his narrative should be interesting and extra 
ordinary, is neither permitted to explain its wonders, by referring 
them to ordinary causes, on account of their triteness, nor to super- 
natural agency because of its incredibility. It is no wonder that, 
hemmed in by rules so strict, Mrs. Radcliffe, a mistress of the art 
of exciting curiosity, has not been uniformly fortunate in the mode 
of gratifying it. 

The best and most admirable specimen of her art is the myste 
rious disappearance of Ludovico, after having undertaken to watch 
for a night in a haunted apartment; and the mind of the reader is 
finely wound up for some strange catastrophe, by the admirable 
ghost story which he is represented as perusing to amuse his soli 
tude, as the scene closes upon him. Neither can it be denied, that 
the explanation afforded of this mysterious incident is as probable 
as romance requires, and in itself completely satisfactory. As this 
is perhaps the most favourable example of Mrs. Radcliffie’s pecu- 
liar skill in composition, the incidents of the black veil and the 
waxen figure may be considered as instances where the explanatior 
falls short of expectation, and disappoints the reader entirely. On 
the other hand, her art is at once, according to the classical pre 
cept, exerted and concealed in the beautiful and impressive passage, 
where the Marchesa is in the choir of the convent of San Nicoli 
contriving with the atrocious Schedoni the murder of Ellena. 

** « Avoid violence, if that be possible,’ she added, immediately 
comprehending him, ‘ but let her die quickly! The punishment i: 
due to the crime.’ 

‘* The Marchesa happened, as she said this, to cast her eyes upon 
the inscription over a confessional, where appeared, in black let 
ters, these awful words, ‘Gop hears thee!’ It appeared an awtul 
warning; her countenance changed; it had struck upon her heart 
Schedoni was too much engaged by his own thoughts to observ 
or understand her silence. She soon recovered herself: and, con 
sidering that this was a common inscription for confessionals, dis- 
regarded what she had at first considered as a peculiar admonition 
yet some moments elapsed before she could renew the subject. 
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* <You were speaking of a place, father,’ resumed the Mar- 
hesa—‘ you mentioned a : 
66 ‘ Ay,’ muttered the confessor, still musing, 
of that house there is 
«© «What noise is that?’ said the Marchesa, interrupting him 
They listened. A few lowand querulous notes of the organ sound- 
ed at a distance, and stopped again. 4 

‘¢ ¢ What mournful music is thit?’ said the Marchesa, in a fault 
ering voice; ‘it was touched by « fearful hand! Vespers were ove: 
long ago.’ 

‘“« « Daughter,’ said Schedoni, somewhat sternly, ‘ you said you 
had a man’s courage. Alas! you have a woman’s heart.’ 

‘* « Excuse me, father; 1 know not why I feel this agitation, but 
I will command it.—That chamber ?’ 

‘“< ¢In that chamber,’ resumed the confessor, ‘is a secret door 
constructed long ago.’ 

**¢ And for what purpose ccnstructed?’ ‘said the fearful Mar 
chesa. 

‘“< ¢ Pardon me, daughter; ‘tis sufficient that it is there: we will 
make a good use of it. Through that door—in the night—when 
she sleeps—’ 

** ¢] comprehend you,’ sail the Marchesa, ‘1 comprehend you! 
But why—you have your reasons no doubt—but why the neces 
sity of a secret door in a house which you say is so lonely—in 
habited by only one person? 

** * A passage leads to the sea,’ continued Schedoni, without re- 
plying to the question. ‘Tnere on the shore, when darkness co- 








‘in a chamber 








vers it; there, plunged amidst the waves, no stain shall hint of—’ 

“© * Hark!’ interrupted the Marchesa, starting, ‘ that note again!’ 

“The organ sounded fairt'y from the choir, and paused, as be 
fore. In the next moment. 2 slow chanting of voices was heard, 
mingling with the rising pec, in a strain particularly melancholy 
and solemn. 

‘¢* Who is dead?’ said the Marchesa, changing countenance 
‘it is a requiem.’ 

** « Peace be with the departed!’ exclaimed Schedoni, and cross¢ 
himself; ‘ peace rest with his soul!’ 

‘“** Hark! to that chaunt,’ said the Marchesa, in a trembling 
voice ;’ it is a first requiem, the soul has but just quitted the body! 

* They listened in silence. The Marchesa was much aflected: 
her complexion varied at every instant; her breathings were short 
and interrupted, and she even shed a few tears, but they were 
those of despair rather than of sorrow.”’ 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s powers, both of language and description, have 
been justly estimated very highly. They bear, at the same time. 
considerable marks of that warm and somewhat exuberant imagi: 
tion which dictated her works. Some artists are distinguished by 
precision and correctness of outline, others by the force and vivid 


ness of their colouring; and ‘t is to the latter class that this 


————— 
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belongs. The landscapes of Mrs. Radcliffe are far from equal in 
accuracy and truth to those of her contemporary, Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith. whose sketches are so very graphical, that an artist would 
find little difficulty in actually pzinting from them. Those of Mrs. 
Radcliffe, on the contrary, while they would supply the most noble 
and vigorous ideas, for producing a general effect, would leave the 
task of tracing a distinct and accirate outline to the imagination of 
the painter. As her story is tsually enveloped in mystery, so 
there is, as it were, a haze over her landscapes, softening indeed 
the whole, and adding interest aid dignity to particular parts, and 
thereby producing every effect which the author desired, bat with 
out communicating any absolute precise or individual image to 
the reader. The beautiful description of the Castle of Udolpho, 
upon Emily’s first approach to it is of this character. It affords 
a noble subject for the pencil; bat were six artists to attempt to 
embody it, upon canvas, they would probably produce six draw- 
ings entirely dissimilar to each other, all of them equally authorized 
by the printed description, which, alth such a long one, is so beau- 
tiful a specimen of Mrs. Radclifie’s peculiar talents, that we do not 
hesitate to Insert it 

‘* Towards the close of the day, th: road wound into a deep val- 
ley. Mountains, whose shaggy steeps appeared to be inaccessible, 
almost surrounded it. ‘To the east, 2 vista opened and exhibited 
the Apennines in their darkest horrers; and the long perspective 
of retiring summits rising over eacl other, their ridges clothed 
with pines, exhibited a stronger image of grandeur, than any that 
Emily had yet seen. The sun had just sunk below the top of the 
mountains she was descending, wkose long shadow stretched 
athwart the valley; but his sloping rays shooting through an open- 
ing of the cliffs, touched with a yellow gleam the summits of the 
forest that hung upon the opposite steeps, and streamed in full 
splendour upon the towers and battlements of a castle that spread 
its extensive ramparts along the brow of a precipice above. The 
splendour of these illumined objects was heightened by the con 
trasted shade which involved the valley below. 

*« « There,’ said Montoni, speaking for the first time in several 
hours, ‘ is Udolpho.’ 

** Emily gazed with melancholy awe upon the castle which she 
understood to be Montoni’s; for, though it was now lighted up by 
the setting sun, the gothic g¥eatness of its features, and its moulder 
ing walls of dark grey stone, rendered it a gloomy and sublime ob- 
ect. As she gazed the hight died away on its walls, leaving a me- 
incholy purple tint, which spread deeper and deeper, as the thin 
vapour crept up the mountain, while the battlements above were 
still tipped with splendour. From those, too, the rays soon faded, 
ind the whole edifice was invested with the solemn duskiness of 
evening. Silent, lonely, and sublime, it seemed to stand the sove- 
eign of the scene, and to frown defiance on all who dared to in- 
vade its solitary reign. As the twilight deepened, its features be- 
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came more awlul in obscurity, and Emily continued to gaze till its 

clustering towers were alone seen rising over the tops of the woods, 
beneath whose thick shades the carriages soon after began to as- 
cend. 

«‘ The extent and darkness of these tall woods awakened terrific 
images in her mind, and she almost expected to see banditti start 
up from under the trees. At length the carriages emerged upon a 
heathy rock and soon after reached the castle gates, where the deep 
tone of the portal bell, which was struck upon to give notice of 
their arrival, increased the fearful emotions that had assailed Emily 
While they waited till the servant within should come to open the 
gates, she anxiously surveyed the edifice; but the gloom that over- 
spread it, allowed her to distinguish littke more than a part of its 
outline, with the massy walls of the ramparts, and to know that 
it was vast, ancient, and dreary. From the parts she saw, she 
judged of the heavy strength and extent of the whole. The gate- 
way before her, leading into the courts, was of gigantic size, and 
was defended by two round towers, crowned by overhanging tur 
rets, embattled, where, instead of banners, now waved long grass 
and wild plants, that had taken root amongst the mouldering stones, 
and which seemed to sigh, as the wind rolled past, over the deso- 
lation around them. The towers were united by a curtain, pierced 
and embattled also, below which appeared the pointed arch of a 
huge portcullis, surmounting the gates. From these, the walls of 
the ramparts extended to other towers, overlooking the precipice, 
whose shattered outline, appearing on a gleam that lingered in the 
west, told of the ravages of war.—Beyond these, all was lost in the 
obscurity of evening.” 

We think it interesting to compare this splendid and beautiful 
fancy picture with the precision displayed by the same author’s pen 
cil, when she was actually engaged in copying nature, and proba- 
bly the reader will be of opinion, that Udolpho is a beautiful effect 
piece, Hardwick a striking and faithful portrait. 

“*‘ Northward, beyond London, we may make one stop, after a 
country, not otherwise necessary to be noticed, to mention Hard 
wick in Derbyshire, a seat of the Duke of Devonshire, once the re 
sidence of the Earl of Shrewsbury, to whom Elizabeth deputed 
the custody of the unfortunate Mary. It stands on an easy height, 
a few miles to the left of the road from Mansfield to Chesterfield. 
and is approached through shady lanes, which conceal the view oi 
it, till you are on the confines of the park. Three towers of hoary 
grey then rise with great majesty among old woods, and their sum- 
mits appeared to be covered with the lightly shivered fragments 
of battlements, which, however, are soon discovered to be perfectly 
carved open work, in which the letters E. S. frequently occu: 
under a coronet, the initials, and the memorials of Elizabeth, Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, who built the present edifice. Its tall features, 
of a most picturesque tint, were finally disclosed between the luxu- 
riant woods, and over the lawns of the park, which every now and 
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then, let in a glimpse of the Derbyshire hills. The scenery re 
minded us of the exquisite descriptions of Harewood. 

‘The deep embowering shades that veil Elfrida, and those ot 
Hardwick, once veiled a form as lovely as the ideal graces of the 
poet, and conspired to a fate more tragical than that which Hare 


wood witnessed. 

‘‘In front of the great gates of the castle court, the ground, 
idorned by old oaks, suddenly sinks to a darkly shadowed glade, 
and the view opens over the vale of Scarsdale, bounded by the 
wild mountains of the Peak. Immediately to the left of the pre- 
sent residence, some ruined features of the ancient one, enwreath 
ed with the rich drapery of ivy, give an interest to the scene, 
which the later but more historical structure heightens and pro- 
longs. We followed, not without emotion, the walk which Mary 
had so often trodden, to the folding doors of the great hall, whose 
lofty grandeur, aided by silence, and seen under the influence of a 
lowering sky, suited the temper of the whole scene. The tall 
windows, which half subdue the light they admit, just allowed us 
to distinguish the large figures in the tapestry, above the oak wains- 
oting, and showed a colonnade of oak, supporting a gallery along 
the bottom of the hall, with a pair of gigantic elk’s horns flourish- 
ng between the windows opposite to the entrance. The scene oi 
Mary’s arrival, and her feelings upon entering this solemn shade, 

ume involuntarily to the mind: the noise ol horses’ feet, and 
many voices from the court; her proud, yet gentle and melancholy 
look, as, led by the Lord Keeper, she passed slowly up the hall; 
his somewhat obsequious, yet jealous and vigilant air, while, awed 
by her dignity and beauty, he remembers the terrors of his own 
queen; the silence and anxiety of her maids, and the bustle of th 
surrounding attendants. 

‘“‘From the hall, a staircase ascends to the gallery of a small 
hapel, in which the chairs and cushions used by Mary still remain, 
and proceeds to the first story where only one apartment bears me- 
morials of her imprisonment, the bed, tapestry, and chairs, having 
been worked by herself. This tapestry is richly embossed with 
mblematie figures, each with its tithe worked above it, and, hay- 
ng been scrupulously preserved, is still entire and fresh. 

‘‘Over the chimney of an adjoining dining-room, to which, as 
vell as to other apartments on this floor, some modern furnitur: 

is been added, is this motto carved in oak: 


* There is nly this: to fear God, and kee p his commandments.’ 


‘So much less valuable was timber than workmanship, when 
his mansion was constructed, that, where the staircases are not o! 
stone, they are formed of solid oaken steps, instead of planks; 
such as that from the second, or state story, to the roof, whence, 
on clear days, York and Lincoln cathedrals are said to be included 
in the extensive prospect. This second floor is that which gives 
ts chief interest to the edifice. Nearly all the apartments of 
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were allotted to Mary; some of them for state purposes, and the 
furniture is known by other proof than its appearance, to remain 
as she left it. The chief room, or that of audience, is of uncom- 
mon loftiness, and strikes by its grandeur, before the veneration 
and tenderness arise, which its antiquities, and the plainly told 
tale of the sufferings they witnessed, excite.’’* 

The contrast of these two descriptions will satisfy the reader 
that Mrs. Radcliffe knew as well how to copy nature, as when to 
indulge imagination. The towers of Udolpho are undefined, 
boundless, and wreathed in mist and obscurity; the ruins of Hard- 
wick are as fully and boldly painted, but with more exactness of 
outline, and perhaps less warmth and magnificence of colouring. 

It is singular that though Mrs. Radcliffe’s beautiful descriptions 
of foreign scenery, composed solely from the materials afforded by 
travellers, collected and embodied by her own genius, were mark- 
ed in a particular degree (to our thinking at least,) with the cha- 
racteristics of fancy portraits; yet many of her contemporaries 
conceived them to be exact descriptions of scenes which she had 
visited in person. One report, transmitted to the public by the 
Edinburgh Review, stated, that Mr. and Mrs. Radcliffe had visit- 
ed Italy ; that Mr. Radcliffe had been attached to one of the British 
embassies in that country; and that it was there his gifted consort 
imbibed the taste for picturesque scenery, for mouldering ruins, 
and for the obscure and gloomy anecdotes which tradition relates 
of their former inhabitants. This is so far a mistake, as Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe was never in Italy; but we have already mentioned the pro- 
bability of her having availed herself of the acquaintance she form- 
ed in 1793 with the magnificent scenery on the banks of the Rhine, 
and the frowning remains of feudal castles with which it abounds. 
The inaccuracy of the reviewer is of no great consequence; but a 
more absurd report found its way into print, that Mrs. Radcliffe, 
namely, having visited the fine old gothic mansien of Haddon 
House, had insisted upon remaining a night there, in the course of 
which she had been inspired with all that enthusiasm for gothic 
residences, hidden passages, and mouldering walls, which mark 
her writings. Mrs. Radelifle, we are assured, never saw Haddon 
House; and although it was a place excellently worth her atten- 
tion, and could hardly have been seen by her without suggesting 
some of those ideas in which her imagination naturally revelled, 
yet we should suppose the mechanical aid to invention—the recipe 
for fine writing—the sleeping in a dismantled and unfurnished old 
house, was likely to be rewarded with nothing but a cold, and was 
an affectation of enthusiasm to which Mrs. Radcliffe would have 
disdained to have recourse. 

The warmth of imagination which Mrs. Radcliffe manifests, was 


* Journey through Holland and the Western Frontier of Germany, with a re 
turn down the Rhine. To which are added, Observations during a Tour to the 
Lakes of Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. By Ann Radcliffe, 4to 
1795, page 371 
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naturally connected with an inclination towards poetry, and ac 
cordingly songs, sonnets, and pieces of fugitive verse, amuse and 
relieve the reader in the course of her volumes. These are not, 
in this place, the legitimate subject of criticism; but it may be re- 
marked, that they display more liveliness and richness of fancy, 
than correctness of taste, or felicity of expression. The language 
does not become pliant in Mrs. Radcliffe’s hands; and unconscious 
of this defect, she has attempted, nevertheless, to bend it into new 
structures of verse, for which the English is not adapted. The 
song of the Glow-worm is an experiment of this nature. It must 
also be allowed, that the imagination of the author sometimes car- 
ries her on too fast, and that if she herself formed a competent and 
perfect idea of what she meant to express, she has sometimes failed 
to convey it to the reader. At other times her poetry partakes of 
the rich and beautiful colouring which distinguishes her prose 
composition, and has, perhaps the same fault, of not being in every 
case quite precise in expressing the meaning of the author. 

The following Address to Melancholy may be fairly selected a 
a specimen of her powers. 


Spirit of love and sorrow—hail 
Thy solemn voice from far I hear, 
Mingling with evening’s dying gal 


Hail, with this sadly pleasing teat 


©! at this still, this lonely hour, 
hine own sweet hour of closing day 
Awake thy lute, whose charmful power 
Shall call up fancy to obey ; 


lo paint the wild romantic dream, 
That meets the poet’s musing ey: 

As on the bank of shadowy stream 
He breathes to her the fervid sigh 


O lonely spirit! let thy song 
Lead me through all thy sacred haunt 
The minster’s moonlight aisles along, 
Where spectres raise their midnight cha 


I hear their dirges faintly swell! 
Then sink at once in silence drear, 

While from the pillar’d cloister’s cell, 
Dimly their gilding forms appear ! 


Lead where the pine-woods wave on hig! 
Whose pathless sod is darkly seen, 
As the coll moon, with trembling eye, 


Darts her long beams the leaves betw 


Lead to the mountain’s dusky head, 
Where, far below, in shades profound, 

Wide forests, plains, and hamlets spread, 
And sad the chimes of vesper sound. 


Or guide me where the dashing oar, 
Just breaks the stillness of the vale, 

As slow it tracks the winding shore, 

To meet the ocean’s distant sail 
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To pebbly banks, that Neptune laves, 
With measured surges loud and deep, 
Where the dark cliff bends o’er the waves, 
And wild the winds of autumn sweep. 

There pause at midnight’s spectred hour, 
And list the long resounding gale ; 

And catch the fleeting moonlight’s power, 
O’er foaming seas and distant sail. 

It cannot, we think, be denied, that we have here beautiful ideas 
expressed in appropriate versification; yet here, as in her prose 
compositions, the poetess is too much busied with externa: objects, 
too anxious to describe the outward accompaniments of melancholy, 
to write upon the feeling itself; and although the comparison be 
made at the expense of a favourite authoress, we cannot help eon- 
trasting the poetry we have just inserted, with a song, by Fletcher, 
on #8imilar subject. 

Pas. (Sings 
Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly 
rhere’s nought in this life sweet, 
if man were wise to see’t 
But only melancholy! 


Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that’s fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound! 
Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 
These are the sounds we feed upon; 
Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 
The Nice Valour 


In these last verses the reader may observe, that the human feel- 
ing of the votary of melancholy, or rather the pale passion itself, 
is predominant; that our thoughts are of, and with, the pensive 
wanderer; and that the “ fountain heads, and pathless groves,”’ 
like the landscape in a portrait, are only secondary parts of the 
picture. In Mrs. Radcliffe’s verses, it is different. The accessa- 
ries and the accompaniments of melancholy are well described, but 
they call for so much of our attention, that the feeling itself scarce 
solicits due regard. We are placed among melancholy objects, but 
if our sadness is reflected from them, it is not the growth of our 
own minds. Something like this may be observed in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s romances, where our curiosity is too much interested about 
the evolution of the story, to permit our feelings to be acted upon 
by the distresses of the hero or heroine. We do not quite ac- 
knowledge them as objects of our interest personally, and, con- 
vinced that the authoress will extricate them from their embarrass 
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ments, we are more concerned about the course of the story, than 
the feelings or fate of those of whom it is told. 

But we must not take farewell of a favourite author with a de 
preciating sentiment. It may be true that Mrs. Radcliffe rather 
walks in fairy land than in the region of realities, and that she has 
neither displayed the command of the human passions, nor the in- 
sight into the human heart, nor the observation of life and man- 
ners, which recommend other authors in the same line. But she 
has taken the lead in a line of composition, appealing to those 
powerlul and general sources of interest, a latent sense of super- 
natural awe, and curiosity concerning whatever is hidden and 
mysterious; and if she has been ever nearly approached in this 
walk, which we should hesitate to affirm, it is at least certain, that 


she has never been excelled or even equalled 
2 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH FOUCHE , DUKE OF OTRANTO. 


Tue original of Fouché’s work, has been suppressed in Paris at 
the instance of his heirs; and it is a curious example of literary re 
taliation, that, at the same moment, Lord Byron’s Letters, pro 
hibited in England, should be published in France. So much for 
power against personal interest and public curiosity. 

The plea of the heirs has been, that the original work was not 
written by Fouché¢ that its statements are not faithful; and that 
it is not honourable to his memory. This is partly true, and partly 
false. No statement that mentioned the simple facts of the ex-mi- 
nister’s career, could be honourable to his memory ; but that it was 
either directly written by him, or supplied with its chief mate- 
rials from his own documents, we have decisive proof, if such can 
be given, not merely by the probabilities of the work, but by au 
thority. 

The French Revolution, the most pregnant and colossal event 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, was singular in all things; in 
its sudden starting up from that oblivious pool, where rebellion, 
smitten down by the power of the French crown, had slumbered 
so long: in its creation of a wild and portentous vigour from the 
bosom of a country enervated by long peace, luxury, and the ha- 
bits of a superstitious, idle, and courtly life; in the sudden, subtle 
hostility, which it had the power to turn against the throne and the 
priesthood; and in the unloosed, naked, and phrenetic rage with 
which it rushed out upon the kingdoms of Europe. All this has 
passed away, and shall be among the most instructive and most 
fearful contemplations of a wondering and grateful posterity. 

But another lesson was to be found in the fate of the individuals 
who had stirred and led on this tumult of unholiness and blood 
Of these a long muster-roll had already perished, trampled dow: 
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in the first indiseriminate shocks and reverses of the multitude. 
The human victim was the natural offering for victory on the al- 
tar of rebellion; the Robespierres, Marats, and Dantons, the feed- 
ers of massacre, were its natural food. But others rose in their 
place, and, unsteady and borrowed as their splendour was, it was 
not unfit to shine in the more pompous fabric which tyranny built 
on the wreck of monarchical France. Yet these, too, have passed 
away, and with almost a deeper, because a more distinct condem- 
nation. The early instruments and incendiaries had, at least, the 
merit of consistency; of adopting a ferocious principle, and of ad- 
hering to it with desperate fidelity; of dying the same arrogant 
and daring scorners of thrones and chains that they lived. Hav- 
ing once dipped the foot in blood and licentious freedom, they 
went on, plunging deeper and deeper; with no retractile step, till 
the wave of license and blood overtopped them. 

Their later successors followed nothing but their crimes; they 
were the jackals of the revolution; they had the same appetite 
for prey, but they would prey in safety; and followed in packs 
the bolder and more open devastator that so soon came, to shake the 
general heart of Europe with his roar. 

Perhaps no great public change, whether in the shape of mili- 
tary overthrow or civil struggle, ever exhibited so remarkable and 
various a degradation of character, as the French imperial tyranny. 
The ministers of Napoleon were his slaves, in the most abject and 
nervous sense of the word; the negro never crouched before his 
buyer with a deeper sense that his whole human material was in 
the power of a master. There was not one of those men who 
could be assured that, in the next twenty-four hours he might not 
be thrown into a dungeon for life, or shot. Not one of them dared 
to utter a remonstrance, nor to offer an opinion, nor to demand 
a right, nor to abandon even the irksome and miserable restraint 
of office. All tyrants, and men of blood, ambition, and intrigue, 
they were bowed and broken down before the supreme tyrant: 
once all declaimers against the titles and badges of rank and office, 
they all adopted and wore them with meagre servility ; the loudest 
clamourers for republican simplicity, those Brutuses and Gracchi, 
were the first to solicit the ribbons and honours of the upstart do- 
mination; and the Regnaud de St. Angelys, the Carnots, and 
Fouché’s, were only the more conspicuous and the more con- 
temptible of a huge generation of men of massacre, plunder, and 
patriotism, turned into proud renegadoes, and embroidered and 
frolic slaves. 

Still, there was an after degradation in store; and none could 
be more thorough, more uncovered, more irretrievable for them 
all, from the tyrant himself, dowa to the most shrinking culprit 
about him. It would be, of course, idle to retrace the precipitous 
career of Napoleon’s later days, from meanness to meanness, from 
the poltroonery which made him, first a fugitive from the field 
where a man of honour would have died; then a prisoner in the 
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hands of his own creatures; then a mendicant to the English go- 
vernment; and finally a chained exile from Europe and the world 

But the characteristic which gives him down to supreme scorn, 
is his perpetual mixture of boasting and meanness, his ready adap- 
tation to his disgrace, and his paltry querulousness about the dis 
tinctions and indulgencies which, to a great mind in misfortune, 
would have been indifferent or contemptible. 

His creatures have not been content with the obscurity which 
was their only chance of escape, but have taken the pen into their 
hands, and given damning evidence that their fall and rejectior 
from society has been the work of justice and necessity. 

But of all the criminals who survived the first indiscriminate 
slaughters of the Revolution, the meanest, and the most repulsive, 
seems to have been Fouche. 

Originally a priest, he became a zealous tool of the atheist con- 
vention ; presided at the fusillades and entrailades of its ferocious 
and indescribable time; and was transferred from master to master, 
till all minor tyranny was swallowed up in the consulate, and 
finally in the crown. The fiery republican became, like all his 
tribe, the supple slave; and was, for his congenial merits, appointed 
to the office which constituted the very characteristic of the most 
gloomy and inhuman despotism that was ever exercised in Europe; 
Fouche was made minister of police. It is not for us, nor perhaps 
for any living testimony, to narrate the long list of atrocities and 
horrors which such a man under such a government must have had 
passing before his eyes. Where the only source of allegiance was 
terror, and where the only test of fitness for employment was un- 
hesitating submission, where the tyrant was in hourly fear, and 
the slave lived only on the tenure of doing his bidding without 
hesitation and without remorse, we may but faintly imagine the 
complication of restless, secret, and savage wickedness generated 
by the system. 

For the early part of Fouché’s career no apology is attempted 
in these memoirs, beyond that hollow and absurd one familiar to 
all the actors in the Revolution; that it was a time of popular fury 
We give his sketch of the great demon of the Revolution,—Ro- 
bespierre. 

“The paroxysm of revolution and of terror was at hand. The guillotine was tli 
only instrument of government. Suspicion and mistrust preyed upon every heart ; 
fear cowered over all. Even those who held in their hands the instrument of tet 
ror, were at times menaced with it. One man alone in the convention appeared 
to enjoy an inexpugnable popularity: this was Robespierre! a man full of pride 
| cunning; an envious, malignant, and vindictive being, who was never satiate l 
th the blood of his colleagues; and who, by his capacity, steadiness, the clear 
ness of his head, and the obstinacy of his character, surmounted circumstances the 
most appaling. Availing himself of preponderance in the committee of public safety, 
he openly aspired, not only to the tyranny of the decemviri, but to the despotism 








of the dic tatorship of Marius and Sylla, One step more would have given him the 
masterdom of the revolution, which it was his audacious ambition to govern at his 
will; but thirty victims more were to be sacrificed, and he had marked them in 
the convention. He well knew that [ understood him; and I, therefore, was h 
noured by being inscribed upon his tablets at the head of those doomed to destru 
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ion. I was still on a mission, when he accused me of oppressing the patriots, and 

tampering with the aristocracy. Being recalled to Paris, I dared to call upon him 
from the tribune, to make good his accusation. He caused me to be expelled 
from the Jacobins, of whom he was the high-priest ; this was, for me, equivalent 
to a decree of proscription. } did not trifle in contending for my head, nor in long 
and secret deliberations with such of my colleagues as were threatened with my 
own fate. 1 merely said to them, among others to Legendre, Tallien, Dubois de 
Crancé, Daunou, and Chénier; ‘ You are on the list, you are on the list as well as 
mvself: | am certan of it’ Tallien, Barras, Bourdon de Il’Oise, and Dubois de 
Crancé, evinced some energy. ‘Tallien contended for two lives, of which one was 
then dearer tohim than hisown: he therefore resolved upon assassinating the future 
dictator, even in the convention itself. But what a hazardous chance was this! 
Robespierre’s popularity would have survive d him, and we should have been im- 
molated to his manes. I therefore dissuaded Tallien from an isolated enterprise, 
which would have destroyed the man, but preserved his system. Convinced that 
other means must be resorted to, | went straight to those who shared with Robes- 
pierre the government of terror, and whom I knew to be envious or fearful of his 
immense popularity. I revealed to Collot d’Herbois, to Carnot, to Bellaud de Va- 
rennes, the designs of the modern Appius; and I presented to each of them se- 
parately, so lively and so true a picture of the danger of their situation, | urged 
them with so much ability and success, that | insinuated into their breasts more 
than mistrust,—the courage of henceforth opposing the tyrant in any further de- 
cimating of the convention. ‘Count the votes,’ said I to them, ‘in your com- 
mittee, and you will see, that when you are determined, he will be reduced to 
the powerle Ss minority of a Couthon and a St. Just. Refuse him your votes, and 
reduce him to stand alone by your vis inertiz.’ 

“ But what contrivances, what expedients were necessary to avoid exasperating 
the Jacobin club, the Seides, and the partisans of Robespierre! Sure of having 
succeeded, I had the courage to defy him, on the 20th Prairial, (June 8, 1794,) a 
day, on which, actuated with the ridiculous idea of solemnly acknowledging the 
existence of the Supreme Being, he dared to proclaim himself both his wil! and 
agent, in presence of all the people assembled at the Tuileries. As he was as- 
cending the steps of his lofty tribune, whence he was to proclaim his manifesto in 
favour of God, I predicted to him aloud, (twenty of my colleagues heard it,) that 
his fall was near. Five days after, in full committee, he demanded my head, and 
that of eight of my friends, reserving to himself the destruction of twenty more at 
a later period. How great was his astonisliment, and what was his rage, upon 
finding amongst the members of the committee an invincible opposition to his san- 
guinary designs against the national representation! It has already been too much 
mutilated, said they to him, and it is high time to put a stop to a proscription 
which at last will include ourselves. 

“Finding himself ina minority, he withdrew, choked with rage, and disappoint 
ment, swearing never to set foot again in the committee, so long as his will should 
be opposed. He immediately sent for St. Just, who was with the army, rallied Cou 
thon under his sanguinary banner, and by his influence over the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, still made the convention, and all those who were operated on by fear, to 
tremble. Being confident of the support of the Jacobin club, of Henriot, the com- 
mander of the national guard, and of all the revolutionary committees of the capi- 
tal, he flattered himself that he had still adherents fully sufficient to carry him 
through. By thus keeping himself at a distance from the seat of power, he was 
desirous of throwing upon his adversaries the general execration, of making them 
appear as the sole perpetrators of so many murders, and of delivering them up to 
the vengeance of a people which now began to murmur at the shedding of so much 
blood. But cowardly, mistrustful, and timid, he was incapable of action, and per- 
mitted five weeks to pass away between this secret secession, and the crisis which 
was silently approaching. 

“1 did not overlook his situation; and seeing him reduced to a single faction, I 
secretly urged such of his enemies as still adhered to the committee, at least to re- 
move the artillery from Paris, who were all devoted to Robespierre and the com- 
mune, and to deprive Henriot of his command, or at least to suspend him. The 
first measure I obtained, thanks to the firmness of Carnot, who alleged the neces. 
sity of sending reinforcements of artillery to the army. As to depriving Henriot 
of his command, that appeared tvo hazardous; Henriot remained, and was near 
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losing all, or rather, to speak the truth, it was he, who on the 9th Thermidor (the 
rt i the cause of Robespierre, the triumph of which was for a short 
time 1s power But what could be expected from a ci-devant drunken and 


stupid footman.” p 17 





Fouche was alert in his own objects, and he soon made himself 
iseful to Buonaparte, then conspiring against the. government, 
which, profligate and culpable as it might have been, yet had raised 
him into his distinction. Against this political parent the Jacobin 
genera! rebelled with the fidelity of his tribe, and Fouché was his 
willing agent. A long detail is here given of the intricate steps ot 
this conspiracy, but it contains nothing that is not familiar to the 
reader of Revolutionary history. 

In wandering over this work we come from time to time to de 
tails of the horrible machinery of the French despotism. How 
could character, honesty, or feeling, subsist in a people roverned 
by such a system of terror and corruption? 


‘Two years before the decree of my reappointment, I had | ent for to St. 
Cloud, in order to have a special conference in Napol ’s ) t On that oc 
yn, L obtained, if 1 may so express myself, my ow litions, in causing the 
s which completed the new organization of my ministry to be invested with 
I eT al SA ti 
*“ Réal had aspired to the post as a recompense for his alin t ng the con 
N I aS] ] e | ‘ ipen j acing th f 
spiracy of Georges; yut, though a sk ful explo: r, and a good ¢ f-de-division, he 
was neither of energy nor calibre sufficient to give motion to such a machine 


’ 


But, if he did not get the post, he was amply recompensed in cash lown, to the 


charms of which he was not insensible; and he was, besides, one of the four coun- 





scllors of state w were united with me in the administrative d partment, in or- 
r to correspond with the departmental prefects rhe three other counsellors 
were Pelet « Lozére, a creature of Cambacérées; Miot, a creature of Joseph 
Buonaparte ; and Dubois, prefect of police These four counsellors assembled 
ice a week y closet, to give me an account of all the ailairs appertaining to 
their f and’ take my opinion thereon. I, by that means, disembarrass ! 
nyself of a titude of tiresome details, reserving to myself the duty of alone regu- 

:' he super police; the cret division of which had remained under the d 
ection of Desmarets, an individual of a supple and crafty character, but of narrow 
‘ it was to the central focus of my cabinet that all the great affairs of State, 
h I grasped the strings, finally converged. It. will not be doubted, that I 


id salaried spies in all ranks and orders; I had them of both sexes, hired at the 





of a isand two thousand francs per month, according to their impor 
tance and r set s. lLreceived their reports directly in writing, having a con- 
ilmark. Every three months, | communicated my list to the emperor, in 

might be no double employment; and also in order that the n 

f the service, occasionally permanent, often temporary, might be rewarded 

er Dy places or remuneratlions 
“As to t iepartment of fore gn police, it had two essential objects, namely, 
» wat friendly powers, and counteract hostile governments. In both cases, it 
nposed of individ ils pu chased or pensioned, und commissioned to reside 
wr each government, or in each principal town, independently of numerous se 
agents sent into all countries, either by the minister of foreign affairs, or by 
nims¢ If 

“| also had my foreign spies It was in my di partment, also, that the foreign 


gazettes, pro \ibited to the perusal of the French people, and transcripts of which 
were sent to me, were treasured up. By that means, I held in my hands the most 
rs of foreign politics? and I discharged, in conjunction with the 
chief of the government, a task capable of controlling or balancing that of the m 

ter charged with the function of foreign relations. 

“| was thus far from limiting my duties to espionage. All the state prisons 
were under my control, as well as the ndarmerie. The delivery and the wv 


ve 
t assports clonged to me. To me was assicned the duty of « verlooking am 
i } i 
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nestied individuals and foreigners. I established general commissariats in the 
principal towns of the kingdom, which extended the net-work of the police over 
he whole of France, and especially our frontiers 

“ My police acquired so high a renown, that the world went so far as to pretend 
that | had, among my secret agents, three nobles of the ancien régime, distinguish- 
ed by princely titles, and who daily communicated to me the result of their ob- 
servations 

“I confess that such an establishment was expensive ; it swallowed up several 
millions, the funds of which were secretly provided from taxes laid upon gambling 
ind prostitution, and from the granting of passports. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said against gambling, reflecting and decided minds must allow, that in 
he actual state of suciety, the legal converting of vice into profit is a necessary 
evil. A proof that all the odium attendant upon the measure is not to be attri- 
buted exclusively to the republican governments, is, that at the present day, gam- 
bling taxes form part of the budget of the old government now re-established, 
Since it was an unavoidable evil, it became necessary to employ severe regulations, 
that the disorder might at least be under control. Under the empire, the estab- 
lishment of which cost nearly four hundred millions of francs, since there were 
thirty families to be provided with dignities and honours, it became necessary to 
srganize the gambling-houses upon a much a scale, for the produce of them 
was not solely destined to reward my moving phalanxes of spies. I nominated as 
superintendant-general of the gambling houses in France, Perrein the elder, who 
ilready farmed them, and who, after the coronation, extended his privilege over 
ull the chief towns of the empire, upon condition of paying fourteen millions 
yearly, independent of three thousand francs daily to the minister of the police. 
All, however, did not remain in his hands.” p. 274. 


The facilities of mischief and overthrow which such a machinery 
eave to the French government, were soon proved in the ruin of 
a grand attempt for the restoration of Europe. 

We might pursue this memoir through the whole history of the 
French empire, for through it Fouché represents himself as bear- 
ing a distinguished part, sometimes no doubt in a state of exclu- 
sion, but always in a state of influence. He, however, forgets the 
truths of history, in always representing himself as the peace-maker 
between his violent master and the people; as the perpetual pro- 
phet of the fate of those wars which Napoleon’s throne subsequently 
felt, and in short as a model of equanimity, fearlessness, and wis- 
dom. That he was an active slave we will believe, and that neither 
conscience nor humanity checked him in the pursuit of his wretched 
and criminal distinctions we can as readily believe. But that he 
deserved any ether monument than “ the maws of kites,’’ it is not 
in his own feeble and contradictory apologies to make any human 
being doubt. These volumes, without containing any of those state 
secrets, which have not been known years ago to all the world, 
are yet interesting from their occasional narratives of the more strik- 
ing events of the Revolution and the empire. The divorce of Jo- 
sephine, in which Fouché was the chief agent; the adoption of 
that son, which Napoleon had by his wife’s daughter, Hortense, 
the woman whom he afterwards married to his brother the king of 
Holland! The affair of the infernal machine, the conspiracy of 
Mallet during the Russian Expedition, &c., all which are narrated 
with the habitual spirit of the French memoir writers. 

We have allowed ourselves to speak of this work as the produc- 
tion of Fouche, though its authenticity has been denied; but it 
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seems clear to us, that if it did not proceed from his actual pen, it 
proceeded from his materials. It is known, that those latter years 
of his miserable and odious life, which he spent in exile, were em- 
ployed in compiling his defence; and we have the declaration of 
the most competent authority at home, that there are facts con- 
tained in these volumes, which, however trivial, could be commu- 
nicated by none but Fouché himself. As it is, the work forms a 
part of that great general indictment, which the age and posterity 
must lay against the principles, the atrocities, and the base and 
bloody actors of the French Revolution. [ Universal Review. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
STRUGGLES OF A POOR STUDENT THROUGH CAMBRIDGE. 


I nave often been surprised at the ignorance which prevails in 
respect to our Universities. Every body knows that they are large 
and expensive establishments; and this is nearly all that can be said 
to be popularly known about them. The sources of their expense, 
the sort of learning and instruction which they patronise and adopt, 
the honours and subdivisions of honour which they apportion out, 
from a Senior Wrangler to a Wooden Spoon, or from a Medallist 
down to a Bell’s Scholar, are a mystery as completely hidden from 
the common apprehension as the secrets of free-masonry, or the 
contents of the Bible in the pope’s dominions. If it should happen 
to be mentioned of any one that he was a Senior Optime, your far- 
mer or merchant would at once set this man down in his mind as a 
first-class-man at least. If you speak of a Wrangler, it is instantly 
supposed that he was a most shrewd and obstinate talker; and if 
you get a step higher, and say such a one was the Senior Wran- 
gler, it is immediately inferred that he must be the very pink of 
squabblers. To unravel all the mystery that is wrapt up in that 
word University, is a task which I would not willingly undertake. 
It would require a measure of information which I pretend by no 
means to possess, and would require a degree of leisure which I 
cannot command. What I have to say relates merely to those 
particular affairs of the University in which I acted a part, and in 
which therefore I can speak with certainty and to the purpose. 

Facts, and the impressions arising on those facts, form the foun- 
dation and the substance of the following details. It is now some- 
thing less than a score years since I graduated in the University 
of Cambridge. Within a few months after this event, I bade adieu 
to this seat of learning. In the period which has since elapsed, I 
have mingled somewhat with the world, and have been enabled to 
form an estimate of the intrinsic value of Cambridge honours, and 
of the practical application of her knowledge. I obtained a very 
satisfactory share of her academical distinctions, and I had expected 
that the knowledge which led to these distinctions would have 
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served me, when, leaving the groves and cloisters of Granta, I came 
to associate with men and take a part in the business of life. That 
knowledge never has served me. I have found it an useless ac- 
quirement, and the period of my academical studies an entire blank 
in the history of my life. Nor was it merely useless; I imbibed, 
in common with every ether man who engages in the strife of 
University studies, prejudices that were pernicious, absurd, or ridi- 
culous when put to the touchstone of common sense. I had not 
therefore merely wasted my time. I had learnt that which it was 
necessary to unlearn as fast as possible. The period which should 
have been employed in acquiring information that might have ren- 
dered me a useful and enlightened member of society, was wasted 
in marshalling mathematical symbols, which in the process did 
not discipline the mind, and which in the acquirement did not pre- 
pare it for any useful and active occupation. The man who has 
expended four years within the walls of this University, has either 
attended to her peculiar studies, and acquired knowledge which is 
useless; or he has not, and he departs more ignorant than he came. 
These were my sentiments when contact with the world had 
brushed away the first impulses of academical vanity; these re- 
main still my sentiments, after an interval of many years, in which 
I have had ample opportunity of observing both myself and others. 

I was the offspring of indigence,—born in the humblest rank of 
life; the son of a Cumbrian peasant. My grandfather, by dint of 
superior talents and industry, had contrived, despite the most un- 
favourable circumstances, to raise himself to a curacy. The stipend 
of his curacy was £25 a year; and from the village school, over 
which he presided for half a century, he earned perhaps half as 
much more. It was always his wish that my father, his only son, 
should follow in the same path. In this he was disappointed by 
the resistance of his son, who thought, perhaps not unwisely, that 
the farmer of twenty acres, who cultivates his fields by the labour 
of his own hands, was a richer and more independent man than the 
starveling curate of some wealthy rector. My father married early 
in life a woman of some property; they undertook a farm, expended 
their little means in mismanaging it, and he was reduced to the 
condition of a day labourer. 1 was the second son of this marriage, 
and my grandfather determined, and in this he was supported by 
my mother, that I should at all events be a parson. I was to scrape 
as much learning together as I was able in our village school, in a 
remote, I might almost say a barbarous, district of Cumberland, to 
commence my career as an usher, and fight my way as well as I 
was able, to a pulpit. 

Such was the course prescribed, and a thousand times have I 
cursed the folly that drove me into the path of learning. But no mat- 
ter; they implanted in my mind the first seeds of education, and 
the first elements of ambition: they thought they could direct at 
their will the machine which they had put in motion; but here they 
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were mistaken; they had given an impulse which neither they nor 
I could control. 

The first eighteen years of my life were a series of the most va 
rious and discordant occupations. At all seasons of the year my 
studies were divided with sundry farming occupations; in winter, 
tending sheep, Aerding cattle on our common-fields, or driving 
them to some more fertile spot, on wild moors and wastes by which 
we were surrounded, Aoeing turnips, looking corn, joining the 
hay-makers in that merriest and most happy of all the labours of 
agriculture, carrying my Aa//-rig in harvest, and terminating the 
year by following the plough to gather the potatoes as they were 
turned up. As I advanced in years and strength, heavier labours 
were allotted to me: in winter, thrashing corn; in spring, carting 
manure, cutting turf, peat, &c.; in the hay season, mowing, and so 
on. Such were the pursuits which mingled with my successive ad- 
vances in learning, from the horn-book to Virgil, Xenophon, and 
Euclid. 

While I was pursuing these humble occupations, a latent ambi- 
tion was slowly but steadily developing its influence within me. 
I saw myself destined for a liberal profession, and I saw that I was 
to enter it under circumstances that would oppose serious obstacles 
to my rising to eminence. I was fond of books, and I loved learn- 
ing. Yet not entirely for its own sake. I had good but not extra- 
ordinary talents; and I felt that my name would never be recorded 
among the immortal sons of genius. Neither in fact was | ambi- 
tious of such reward. Limited as was the range of my experience 
and information, I felt even then that marble monuments and re- 
corded honours but ill compensate for the want of the luxuries, 
comforts, and even necessities of life; for all the ills and privations 
which are commonly the lot of genius. I therefore valued learn- 
ing merely as an instrument; as the ladder by which I might step 
into some active and lucrative profession. It was thus I reflected 
while reposing beneath a sheltering whin-bush, or heap of fern, 
while I kept my eye on some score of ragged sheep or half dozen 
kyloes. 1 saw my wealthier school-fellows passing off one afte: 
another to the fashionable grammar schools of the North, Carlisle, 
St. Bees, Appleby, or even Richmond in Yorkshire, to finish thei 
education, or fit themselves for the higher and more liberal studies 
of an University. I saw their happier fortune, and I envied it; | 
saw and lamented that with natural endowments at least equal to 
those of my fellows, I should be compelled to occupy a subordi 
nate station, not only in learning, which I did not very much care 
about, but also on the arena of public life, where I was more 
anxious to play a conspicuous part. Year after year I fed on these 
corroding reflections, and year after year they gained force and 
energy. Vision after vision presented itself, and as often vanished 
into thin air. Plan after plan was devised, and as often broke 
down: there was no solid foundation—I had no materials whereon 

) construct it. Had I (I said to myself) but been born in the y 
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inity of some of our numberless grammar schools, I might have 

gained substantial classical learning at as cheap a rate as I now get 
the miserable instruction which our village school affords, and 
where, had I shown superior talents, they might have been re- 
warded by an introduction to one of our Universities. I regretted 
that I had not those shining and conspicuous talents which excite 
universal admiration, and which rarely fail to find a patron. But 
in both these respects I was unfortunate. I was no poet—I did 
not possess any singular faculty of computation, nor, like Por- 
son or the Milners, had I an extraordinary memory. ‘Then again 
came the question, What could have inspired me with that restless 
and turbulent feeling which would give me no quiet till I had 
broken through the bonds that chained me to my present condition? 
My associates were a set of ragged boys like myself,—they never 
looked beyond the care of the day; if they had any ambition it 
was to be the best boxer, wrestler, or leaper in the village. I too 
mingled in these games, and, against equal weight, was seldom se- 
cond either in boxing or wrestling. I had never been in society 
that taught me to look one step beyond my present condition. 
Then what was the source of my ambition? It was a mysterious 
thing. Should I ever be able to gratify my desire? This was a 
question as mysterious, and far more painful. 

I was now approaching an age at which, whatever might be the 
imperfections of my education, it was too late to remedy them in 
a school. If I could raise any funds at all, and that beyond the 
savings of my industry was the most problematical thing in the 
world, the amount would be barely sufficient to support me one 
year in any place of instruction worth my attention. If they could 
be raised at all, the only way in which they could be applied so as 
to meet my views, was by paving my way to one of our Universi- 
ties. I remembered Wolsey’s maxim, “ could I but set my shoulders 
within the precincts of a court, I should soon introduce my whole 
body.”’ I applied this to my own condition, without pausing to ask 
whether I might have strength sufficient for the effort. I looked only 
to the attainment of my purpose; the bolts and bars that stood be- 
tween me and that purpose, | did not see, or I disregarded them. 

Under these impressions I started off about the latter end of Jan- 
uary, 18—, to visit my maternal grandfather, the only quarter 
from which I could by possibility obtain any effective assistance. 
He was a man of a wayward and singular disposition, and had for 
many years estranged himself from every branch of his family. 
He had a small property, the accumulation of great industry and 
economy through a long life, for he was now on the verge of 
ninety winters; the ruling passion was still strong, and he deprived 
himself of every thing which could alleviate the infirmities of age 
A long day’s journey of sixty miles on foot, in the depth of winter, 
brought me to his habitation, in one of those wild and beautiful 
dells which insinuate themselves among the masses of mountain on 
the borders of Yorkshire and Westmoreland 
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I stated to him my views, hopes, and prospects, with all the na- 
tural eloquence of youth and enthusiasm. The old man was pleased ; 
I can even now see the stern and rugged features of his fine counte- 
nance relaxing into a feeling of sympathy and kindness. He had not 
for many years heard the voice of aflection,—it therefore touched his 
heart the more readily. His ordinary feelings and acquired habits 
gave way; he opened his heart and his purse,—he tendered me 
£100 and gave me his blessing. How shall I describe the unut- 
terable emotions that swept through my heart; words never did, 
words never can, express the frantic joy that thrilled through every 
fibre of my frame. He did not live to see the measure of my suc- 
cess,—to see the realization of that which then concentrated in one 
absorbing object all my energies, feelings, and desires. Perhaps 
he could not have appreciated the nature of that success, even had 
he lived; but he would have rejoiced when he saw me fejoice; he 
would have been happy when he saw the smile of triumph spar- 
kle on my brow. Neither has he seen the sufferings and privation 
which awaited me after; and it is some consolation to think that it 
he did not joy in my success, neither were his last moments sad- 
dened by my hopeless fortunes. 

I had not thought it necessary to explain to the old man the va- 
rious preliminary steps which it was incumbent upon me to take 
before I could be on my way to Cambridge. I had thought it pru- 
dent rather to assume tacitly that I had arranged all these matters, 
although I was in fact nearly as ignorant of them as himself. My 
station in society was such as entirely to preclude me from any 
opportunities of coming in contact with collegians. In that part of 
the kingdom there are very few of them; and those few, though in 
general far from being among the most distinguished of their breth- 
ren, are nevertheless sufficiently conscious of their superiority. 
Though I say in general the privileged sons of Granta are no ways 
visibly surpassing their brethren of the “ hedge,”’ yet there is oc- 
casionally found in that remote and barbarous district, a ‘‘ great 
and shining light.’”” At the period of which I am speaking, the 
Dean of Carlisle was one of the most distinguished scholars and 
preachers in the kingdom, the late venerable and learned Dr. Isaa 
Milner, President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. To him I de 
termined now to make application, rude and untutored as were my 
manners, little as 1 knew my intellectual endowments and literary 
acquirements were calculated to arrest his attention or procure me 
his patronage. I well remember how I paused after walking up- 
wards of twenty miles through rain and hail and snow, driven on 
my starboard by a keen North-easter; how I paused as I stood in 
front of the venerable pile of Gothic architecture which constitutes 
the Deanery. I hesitated for a moment, and for the first time in 
my life felt a mingled sentiment of awe and apprehension, almost 
amounting to fear. It was but for a moment; I advanced, and 
gently rang the wicket-bell which led into the garden that front 
the house. I was speedily ushered into the presence of this yen 
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rable personage. To those who have ever seen him, I need not 
say that he was one of the noblest examples of the human form 
that nature ever moulded. At this time he was in a very indiffer- 
ent state of health. His head was wrapped up in a kind of turban 
cap,—he was sitting on an elevated sofa, and his books and writing 
materials were scattered over a large desk, whose elevation corres- 
ponded with the position in which he sat, or rather reposed. 
‘‘ Well, young man,” he inquired with a frankness and kindness 
of manner which I shall ever bear in grateful remembrance, “ and 
what is your business with me?” I briefly told my errand. 
‘Where had I been educated?”’ At our village school, was my 
reply. ‘What could I read?’”? I had read Virgil, Horace, the 
Greek Testament, and the Cyropedia. Horace and the Greek 
Testament were instantly produced. I read a few lines of the for- 
mer, and a few verses of the latter. ‘* Very well, young man.” 
«Did I know any thing of mathematics; for if | was looking for- 
ward to Cambridge, this was important?”’ I was an expert arith- 
metician, and knew something of algebra and geometry. ‘Can you 
then demonstrate me the common rule in books of arithmetic for 
pointing off decimals in multiplication?’ This was a novel kind 
of a question, and I was rather pozed. ‘ Do you know the short 
rule for reducing the decimal of a pound sterling to shillings and 
pence?”’ I explained the operation. ‘‘ Now can you tell me the 
reason?’’ I could not, and he again helped me out. We went 
through a variety of other arithmetic and algebraic conundrums. 
I performed the operations rapidly, but was not so skilful in de- 
monstrating. We passed on to geometry. ‘Can you demon- 
strate the forty-seventh proposition?”’ I was lost. I had read 
Euclid, I knew it thoroughly; but had never considered it expe- 
dient to know the propositions by number. He immediately re- 
collected himself, “I should have given you the enunciation,—] 
mean the proposition about the square of the hypothenuse.” I 
forthwith scrawled the diagram on a slip of paper, and went through 
the proposition. This was “ very satisfactory, very good, very 
good indeed.’”? And so we went on for a very considerable length 
of time. He then opened the question of my finances,—went into 
a variety of details respecting his own affairs when he went to Col- 
lege, and discussed with me my particular condition with as much 
kindness and consideration as if he had known me for twenty 
years. 

It does not occur to me at present upon what grounds I had 
made the distinction, but I remember very well that my wish at 
that time was to be admitted of Trinity or St. John’s, in preference 
to any of the small Colleges. I had in particular a very strong de- 
sire to be admitted of Trinity. In this however I was over-ruled. 
The Doctor, indeed, distinctly stated, that there were no prospects 
of getting a Fellowship in Queen’s College: but still he judged that 
it would be better for me to be admitted in the meantime a Sizar 
of that College. Matters being thus arranged, he wrote to Mr. 
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Barnes, the senior tutor, stating in substance that he had examined 
me, found me competent, and desiring him without delay to admit 
me a Sizar 

In Cambridge there are three classes of students. Frettow Com- 
MONERS, “the licensed sons of ignorance,’’ as somebody has called 
them. As for the few Noblemen that find their way to Cambridge, 
they either form a small class of themselves, or mix with that of 
the Fellow Commoners. Oxford is the proper habitation of these 
pure and lofty spirits; in Cambridge a Nobleman is so rare as still 
to be considered a sort of natural curiosity; and when he makes his 
appearance, is stared and gaped at by every body. Pensioners, 
men of fortune and independence, or, at any rate, enjoying an 
ample allowance from their parents; as a body, they are altogether 
superior to the Fellow Commoners in point of respectability, and 
perhaps of wealth. In fact, the Fellow Commoners of this Uni- 
versity are very far from possessing that superiority in station and 
wealth which their gown intimates; and a very considerable por- 
tion of them are military officers, broken tradesmen, married men, 
and fools, who put on this gown merely to escape certain exercises 
and restrictions to which they would otherwise be liable. 

Sizars, as every body knows, are poor students, enjoying cer- 
tain pecuniary privileges, and formerly subject to certain degrading 
duties and services, which are now abolished in Cambridge. The 
small Colleges, however, still retain one mark of distinction, com- 
pelling them to wear a paltry kind of gown, which I am sure no parish 
clerk or beadle in the kingdom would put on. Why can they not 
take a lesson from the two great Colleges, Trinity and St. John’s, 
where this distinction has been longabolished. The services which 
in days of yore were rendered by the Sizar consisted in ringing 
the chapel-bell in the morning, serving up the first dish to the Fel- 
lows at dinner, &c. When Isaac Milner first went up to Cam- 
bridge, these services were still exacted. Happening one day to 
scatter on the floor of the hall the tureen of soup which was to re- 
gale the Fellows, he is said to have exclaimed, in reply to some 
sharp rebuke, ** by G— but when I get into power I will do away 
with this nuisance.” ‘ When I get into power,” was the subject 
of many a burst of laughter over the bottle. They could not see, 
under his rough dialect and unpolished manners, the future Presi- 
dent of the College. They could not see that in a few years he 
was to be, to use his own expression, the ‘cock o’ the midden”’ 
at Cambridge,—without a competitor then as he has been without 
an equal since. 

The intervening period passed rapidly away,—not in that learn- 
ed preparation which is commonly enjoyed, but in a humble and 
laborious occupation, which left me little leisure to enlarge my 
knowledge. October at length arrived; my little equipments were 
got together, and I started with a heart full of glee and joyous an- 
ticipation for the great seat of learning and science. The last sixty 
miles of my journey I performed on foot. I had been under the 
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necessity of taking from Leeds a coach through the midland coun- 
ties to London. I was accordingly set down at Woburn; it was 
about six o’clock on one of the finest October mornings on which 
the sun ever shone. The coach that runs through this beautiful 
village, between Oxford and Cambridge, had just passed, and I had 
only the alternative of waiting till next morning, or travelling 
through to Cambridge on foot. I preferred the latter, and arrived 
within sight of King’s Chapel spire, “the Freshman’s Beacon,’’ 
just as the shades of evening were setting in. A day’s journey of 
near sixty miles, with two preceding days and nights without 
sleep, had nearly exhausted my strength. As I approached, I in- 
quired the shortest way to Queen’s College, and instead of passing 
through the town, was directed along that beautiful range of gar- 
dens, groves, and meadows, which fringe the banks of the Cam, as 
it rolls lazily along that picturesque line of Colleges which form 
the Western suburbs. My strength seemed to be renewed as I 
strode with all the freshness of morning through the fine avenues 
of towering elms which intersect each other in every direction. 
Day-light was not quite gone; there was light sufficient to enable 
me to see faintly the beauty and magnificence by which I was sur- 
rounded, while yet the impending darkness threw an air of melan- 
choly grandeur round a spot consecrated to my heart by every as- 
sociation that I loved, and cherished, and venerated. 

It was here that Newton had trod while unfolding the laws 
which govern nature. How often might he have paused on the 
very spot I was treading, while the inspiration of his genius trans- 
ported him to the remotest bounds of the universe. It was among 
these very groves that Milton and Dryden and Gray had sported 
in their young days. Every tread seemed to re-echo with the 
voice of genius. Alas! since then the chill of adversity has passed 
over me, and frozen the youthful current of my blood. I may 
think of these times, but I cannot recall the feelings that they then 
nspired. I cannot re-embody the sympathy with which I contem- 
plated the spot which learning, and genius, and time, had conspired 
to consecrate. 

In a few minutes I stood before the entrance of Queen’s College. 
‘Can you tell me where I shall find Mr. Barnes?” I inquired of 
a tall portly personage, just then passing beneath its Gothic portal. 
‘‘T am Mr. Barnes,’ was the reply. 1 explained, and taking my 
arm under his, he strode across the court. He introduced me to a 
set of apartments in the New Buildings. ‘ Here,” said he, ‘ you 
must lodge for the night; I have an engagement which requires my 
immediate attention, but I will send my servant to you, and to- 
morrow morning you will breakfast with me exactly at nine 
o’clock.”’ In a few minutes his servant arrived, bringing a large 
mug of the finest Queen’s ale, with a corresponding supply of bread 
and Cheshire. Spreading a cloth white as the driven snow, on a 
small mahogany table, he placed his cargo on it, drew it to the 
~~ place, and left me without saying a single w ord. 

Vor. VII. No. 39.—Museum. 2 E 
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Having applied myself pretty stoutly to the good things set be- 
fore me, I felt my strength restored, and so little disposed for sleep 
as to sit up till three or four o’clock in the morning, though this 
was the third night in which I had had no rest. I now felt myself 
at leisure to survey, in detail, the fairy land into which I had been 
so suddenly transported; the rich Brussels carpeting on which I 
trod, the brilliant chintz hangings which displayed their folds in 
all the taste and elegance of Grecian drapery; desks, tables, chairs, 
of the choicest materials and finest workmanship; the whole room 
actually covered with pictures, which fascinated my untutored 
taste: among them a variety of portraits, and in particular one ol 
the President was very conspicuously disposed. <A large and costly 
pier glass was suspended over the fire-place; and directly opposite, 
on the other side the room, stood another, of corresponding magni- 
tude and beauty. Several large concave and convex mirrors were 
scattered about. I examined all these and a variety of other ob- 
jects, to me as novelas they were curious in themselves. At length 
I rested on the handsome mahogany book-cases. I envied the 
stores of learning which their possessor must possess, for I had not 
then found out that there is a material difference between having a 
good library and possessing the knowledge which it contains. I 
had no idea that men kept books for show, though I have since 
learned from bibliopolists that your non-reading men are often the 
best purchasers. I need not add, that these were the rooms of a 
wealthy pensioner. 

I was next morning punctual to my appointment. Having des- 
patched our breakfast, and discussed sundry particulars principally 
in respect to the Dean of Carlisle, we set off on our business. In 
the first place I was shown the rooms which were to be my future 
habitation. And here there was a wonderful contrast to the mag- 
nificent apartments in which I had reposed last night. A tattered 
carpet which covered half the floor, half a dozen chairs tumbling 
to pieces, a looking-glass that might have seen a hundred years, 
two or three boards that were meant for a book-case, filled the 
sitting-room; the bed-room, a small narrow place, into which I 
could with difficulty squeeze myself, containing something that 
had once been a tent-bed, and bed clothes; the gyp-room, being 
about three feet square or so, and serving as larder, buttery, and 
kitehen, a place the very smell of which was enough to sicken 3 
Hottentot. Mr. Barnes made some remark about the badness of 
their condition; but I was entirely satisfied,—they were a set of 
College rooms, and (which was the cheering consolation) they were 
to be mine. Our next step was to the tailor to procure a cap and 
gown; we then visited certain cutlery and crockery-ware houses, 
to get some half dozen cups and saucers with their acecompani- 
ments, a pair of candlesticks, fire-irons, &c.; 1 was introduced to 
the grocer, and a supply of tea, sugar, candles, &c. were ordered 
in for immediate use. I was now fairly settled, and nothing re- 
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mained but to sit quietly down and read mathematics for three o1 
four years. 

The first thing that strikes a man when he goes up to Cambridge, 
is the extreme obsequiousness and rapacity of the College depen- 
dants. There is your bed-maker, commonly an old beldame; your 
gyp to run errands, brush your coat, &c.; his name is of Greek 
origin, and signifies therein a vudfure, which may sufficiently ex- 
plain the general character of this animal; your shoe-black, as black 
as the devil. Besides these, there are cook’s boys, and butler’s 
boys, and I know not how many others, all bowing and scraping 
as if you were the Grand Seignor. ‘These and the Cambridge 
tradesmen, all in fact who live by the Colleges, are a set of cringing, 
knavish varlets, that would stoop to any meauness to empty the 
pockets of a gownsman. 

The whole scene was to me an enchantment. Every object was 
new. It was a fairy land. I rambled about among the different 
Colleges, surveying in turn every degree and variety of grandeur 
from the florid Gothie of King’s College Chapel to the chaste and 
simple Grecian of Downing. I strayed in the various walks where 
I could range in comparative retirement; the grove of Queen’s 
College, the groves of St. John’s, the meadows of Trinity, the fine 
lawn fronting the New Buildings of King’s College—all skirted or 
intersected by the Cam. ‘Then again the rural walks to the vil- 
lages in the vicinity, each celebrated for some event which draws 
to it the solitary student:—in the churchyard of one reposed the 
remains of some amiable youth, who had perished in the fever that 
a few years ago spread such melancholy and sorrow through the 
University ; in another rested some student of great promise, who 
had fallen a sacrifice to intense study; another was sacred to the 
memory, as being the very place where Gray composed his Elegy. 
I remember well this small but venerable spot, completely hedged 
in and overshadowed by holly and cypress, which form a canopy 
over the churchyard. Then there were the more public prome- 
nades; to How-House on the North road; to Trumpington, on the 
London road; and to the Hills, on ove of the Newmarket roads. 
Here each day, between twelve and three o’clock, may be seen 
hundreds of gownsmen, exhibiting every variety of gown, from 
the masses of gold or silver lace, which fringe and epaulette the 
fellow-commoners’ gowns, to the mean and shabby toga of an 
Emanuel or Pembroke sizar, every cnt which whim or fancy could 
devise, from the curious and indented robe of a professor of civil 
law to the plain and simple dress of a bachelor of arts. 

The University Church, St. Mary’s, is an object of the most 
imposing grandeur. I confess I have never seen any spectacle 
more calculated to make a deep and lasting impression on the mind. 
The peals of the noble organ sweeping along its aisles and galleries 
even now re-echo in my ears,—I can feel the notes of some solemn 
and irregular movement just dying away as the preacher, preceded 
by two beadles bearing the Vice-Chancellor’s mace, advances to- 
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ward the pulpit. There are eight preachers annually appointed to 
fill this pulpit; they are always men greatly distinguished for thei 
learning or their eloquence. During my residence, Dr. Marsh, 
Bishop of Peterborough; Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of Chester; and 
Dr. Maltby, were repeatedly among the monthly preachers. They 
are none of them eloquent men, but their discourses are of course 
replete with learning and good sense. Dr. Clarke, the travelle: 
ind late Professor of Mineralogy, was once or twice appointed 
within my time. His manner was animated, his composition full 
of sounding phrases, and his delivery marked by theatrical action; 
but there was nothing in his sermons. The two most able, im- 
pressive, and eloquent preachers that ever ascended this pulpit, in 
my experience, were the late Mr. Rennell, Vicar of Kensington, 
and Mr. Benson, the first Hulsean Lecturer. Which of them was 
the best | never settled in my own mind; but that they were im- 
measurably superior to any other of their contemporaries, no one 
could for a moment dispute. The first preacher | heard was Mr. 
Rennell. I can now picture him to myself, delivering the first 
text I ever listened to from that pulpit, “ He that hath not the 
spirit of Christ is none of his,’’ in his clear, shrill, and emphatic 
tone of voice, and with an impressive peculiarity that I have not 
seen equalled elsewhere. In a sort of galleried recess in front ot 
the pulpit, sit the heads of houses, professors, and doctors; in the 
capacious central aisle in which the pulpit is situated, sit masters of 
arts, principally tutors and lecturers of Colleges, men of lank car- 
-~ases, and thin faces marked and indented, some would say, wit! 
the lines of thought; the two side galleries are filled with a multi 
tude of under-graduates and bachelors of arts. Every member oi 
the University is arrayed in his peculiar robes, from the law: 
sleeves of the bishop to the purple fustian of the Trinity under 
graduate. ‘The residue of the church is occupied by the townsmen 
and strangers. The /out ensemdle, as I have said before, is the 
most striking and impressive assemblage that I have witnessed. 

I had formed a very high conception of the interest and impor 
tance of college lectures. But 1 was disappointed, wretchedly 
disappointed, and so | believe is every man who ever heard the m. 
hey are in general little more than a kind of desultory conversa 
tion,— meagre, unconnected, and barren, as can well be imagined. 
[n nineteen cases, therefore, out of twenty, they are attended merely 
because attendance is required by the college. Lectures are uni- 
versally voted a dore, and as things are constituted, nothing can 
be more ridiculous than to enforce them. To a reading man th 
lecture hours are so much time wasted,—to the non-reading men, 
who merely sit in a corner picking their nails or sketching a cari- 
cature, they are a most intolerable nuisance. ‘To me it was a mat 
ter of little importance,—I was disappointed to be sure in not see- 
ing realized the deau ideal of a lecture. Beyond this I cared littl 
for the matter; I had never relied on the instruction of others, and 
therefore I did not now feel the want of it. There was a fixed 
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course of study, plenty of the best books, and annual examinations. 
The lectures served to remind me of the proper subjects of study, 
and prevented my reading from becoming rambling and ineflective. 

The very imperfect and unsatisfactory nature of the college lec- 
tures has given rise to a system of private instruction, which must 
be considered on the whole as a great nuisance. Every man now 
who reads for academical honours must have his private tutor, if 
his purse can afford it; this merely adds £100 a year to his ex- 
penses. Hence if a man of real abilities be elected tutor of a col- 
lege, he feels himself unable to put forth his whole strength in his 
public instructions as tutor,—he has his private pupils, and he must 
reserve for their peculiar use his most valuable information. To 
act otherwise would take away one half of his pupils. By a regu, 
lation, for which we are indebted to Bishop Watson, no one can 
have a private tutor after the first two years; and the reason as- 
signed was, that the rich may have no unfair advantage over the 
poor student. I do not understand the logic of those days, but it 
appears to me either that this is no reason at all, as every man is 
undoubtedly to make use of the advantages which circumstances 
have fairly given him, or it would go to do away with the system 
altogether. 

The system is too lucrative to be abandoned,—those who are in 
the habit of making from £700 to £1000 a year by it, are not 
likely to put it down. But nevertheless the system is a bad one 
In the first place, because it gives the rich student an unfair ad 
vantage over the poor one; not in the better instruction which it 
enables him to purchase, and to which he is fairly entitled; but in 
the circumstance that the private tutor is very frequently the col- 
lege examiner or the moderator, in which case it is hardly possible 
that his pupil should not derive some unfair advantage, accidentally 
perhaps sometimes, and sometimes intentionally. In the next 
place, this practice of pupillizing, as it is called, entirely contra- 
venes one of the great purposes of an university. An university, 
where it fulfils the end for which it is established, furnishes the 
best and most useful information, and communicates that informa- 
tion in the best possible manner. [But this is only one of its ob- 
jects—so far, it is nothing more than a mere school or academy ot 
a better order. Another object is, that it should be a means o! 
acce:crating the progress of knowledge—and hence its professor 
ships, fellowships, and various endowments, to enable genius and 
talent to sit quietly down and acquire stores of learning, which 
would exalt them above the plodding race of mortals, and enable 
them to be the pillars of truth whenever it should need their sup 
port. Such men were Watson, and Paley, and Milner. 

This system of pupillizing destroys that end entirely; the bes! 
men of every year, as soon as they graduate, receive their full 
complement of pupils, six, ten, or a dozen; their studies are laid 
aside, in most cases no doubt with a future purpose of returning to 
them. But this purpose is rarely accomplished: they find then 
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selves greatly elevated above their pupils, they think themselves 
far beyond the rest of the world—they find themselves comfortable 
—it is a pleasant thing to dictate to a perpetual round of young 
men of talent and wealth; they are accumulating little fortunes 
perhaps, if their love of wine parties and gay suppers does not lead 
them beyond their earnings, which is a very common case, how- 
ever, even with the most popular tutors—they acquire habits of 
indolence,—and after a residence of twenty years, instead of pos- 
sessing the learning of a Rutherford, a Halifax, the vigorous, 
searching, and intelligent mind of a Watson, a Milner, or a Marsh, 
they are mere under-graduates, mere algebraists. 

Will any one be hardy enough to deny this? I refer him to the 
history of this university for the last thirty years, and 1 ask what 
i!lustrious men has it produced; I tell him to look among the pre- 
sent race, and ask where shall we find men like Watson, Milner, 
ind Paley. These were men that comprehended all the learning 
of the university; but they did not confine themselves here—they 
looked beyond the precincts of .2/ma Mater—they watched the 
progress of public opinion—they mingled with the mass of its 
feeling, and they put their shoulders to the wheel, and accelerated 
yr stemmed the progress of public virtue or public error like giants 

These intellectual Titans have been succeeded by a degenerat: 
and pigmy race. I will not stop to comment on the peculiarities 
or worthlessness of their pursuits; but I shall comprehend every 
thing, if I say that their discussions are as trifling and unprofitable 
is the futile questions of the schoolmen in the twelfth century ; 
and that in respect to the quality and degree of knowledge, no one 
will aceuse me of underrating them, if I call them third-rate gram 
marians and arithmeticians. 

There are nevertheless a few names that deserve to be distin- 
ruished from the dull mass by which they are surrounded. Her- 
vert Marsh, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, is altogether the 
first man in Cambridge at the present time. He is an ornament 
to this university, and he would be an ornament to any society 
that ever existed. But he was not formed in Cambridge. He 
went to the continent very shortly after he graduated—studied 
theology under Michaelis—ransacked the stores of German litera- 
ture—wrote one of the ablest periodicals of the day called British 
Polities Defended, which did this country incalculable service on 
the continent, and which finally became so odious to Bonaparte 
that he proscribed Marsh. He was concealed several months by 
his host, and attended by his daughter. He was not ungrateful 
for these services, for he married this lady shortly after his ap- 
pointment to the divinity professorship. He is an intolerant bigot; 
but he supports his opinions like a man, and is the very best 
pamphleteer of the day. 

At an immense distance below Marsh, but undoubtedly the se 
cond in the university, is Smyth, the Professor of Modern History 
Ile is in private life a most amiable man; thoroughly acquainted 
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with his business; a Whig in politics, but his lectures, admirable 
alike for their eloquence, and various information and profound re- 
search, contain not a breath of party spirit. The man who has an 
opportunity of attending these lectures has reason to congratulate 
himself on his good fortune; for my own part, I have only regret- 
ted since that I did not devote my days and nights to the master- 
ing thoroughly the rich stores of thought and knowledge which 
they would have developed. The publication of these lectures 
would be aa invaluable treasure to the youth of this country, but 
he permits no one to take notes, and I fancy that at all events he 
does not intend to publish them during his life. 

Woodhouse, the Plumian Professor of Astronomy, has added 
little or nothing to the stock of science. I know not that he has 
made any attempt at original investigation, except in a paper in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society on the Rectification of the 
Ellipse. He has written a multitude of elementary treatises on 
mathematics, most of them very excellent, and laid the foundation 
for introducing the continental methods in Cambridge, which was 
completed by a bold measure of Mr. Peacock, of Trinity. 

So much for the public professors. A word or two I must spare 
for the more conspicuous of the college lecturers and tutors. Mr. 
WwW |, one of the tutors of Trinity, I hold to be by far the near- 
est approximation to the celebrated trio I have already named. 
His mind is framed on the same model,—bold, vigorous, and ex- 
cursive; but circumstances have circumscribed, or rather directed 
his career into a channel in which he will never descend to poste- 
rity. Elementary treatises in science, and he has written the very 
best that Cambridge ever produced, are temporary in their exist- 
ence and partial in their circulation. The Apology for the Bible 
will be read over three quarters of the globe, when every name 
now in Cambridge shall be forgotten. 

Mr. K g, tutor of Queen’s College, graduated some five ot 
six years ago. He was Senior Wrangler, and took that degree 
with higher distinction than perhaps any other man ever did. He 
might have been one of the first mathematicians of Europe: he is 
the tutor of a college. His extraordinary powers of acquisition, 
the energy of his mind, and the vigour of his temperament, are 
wholly employed in making up college bills, arranging colleg: 
squabbles, and looking after the morals of Freshmen. His know 
ledge of mathematical science was most extensive, and his mastery 
over it complete. At present the game of whist is his favourite 
study, and probably he will end his career much more familiar 
with Hoyle than La Place. The man that might have rescued 
the name of English science from contempt is fast approaching the 
honours of a three-bottle man in a tippling college, and of the best 
whist player in a gambling university. The resident fellow who 
in his youth spends his afternoons over bad port, and his nights in 
card-playing, in the decline of life becomes, as a matter of course, 
a silly and besotted old woman in a doctor’s gown. 
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Mr. P———k is mathematical lecturer in Trinity College, one oi 
the translators of Lacroix, and one of the compilers of the Supple- 
ment of Examples. He has a clear head and a prodigious industry, 
has read more mathematics probably than any three men of his 
age now living: but he does not possess a single particle of in- 
vention. 


Mr. G——n, a lecturer in St. John’s, the neatest and most clear- 
headed mathematician in Cambridge, the best private tutor, and 
the best mathematical lecturer in the University. He is an excel- 


lent moderator, and his examination papers are models of clearness 
and judgment. Of any other knowledge, whether of the most or- 
dinary affairs of life, or of questions which occupy the public mind, 
or are likely to influence the public happiness, he is as innocent as 
an Esquimaux. 

The course of reading for the first year contains a considerable 
mixture of classical learning. In mathematics, the Elements ot 
Euclid, algebra, and plane trigonometry, including in this last the 
arithmetic of Sines. As far as concerns the greater part of th 
Freshmen, this carries them very little beyond their school learn- 
ing. Besides these there are, I think I may say in every college, 
two classieal subjects,—a book of Tacitus and a Greek play, ora 
book of Thucydides and Horace’s Art of Poetry. When the lectu- 
rer is a man of competent ability, these two subjects are made the 
books whereon to hang a huge mass of ancient history, philology, 
verbal criticism, &c. The foundation of all this is Bentley’s Pha- 
laris, the Miscellanea Critica of Dawes, some articles in the Cam- 
bridge Muszum Criticum on the Greek Drama, Porson’s Preface 
to his Hecuba, Mitford’s Greece, &c. The examination on theses 
subjects at the end of the year consists of oral questions on the books 
which are made the subject of lecture, original composition in Latin 
ind Greek, prose or verse, or in papers of questions drawn princi 
pally from the sources to which I have alluded. 

In St. John’s, and the smaller Colleges, theology and moral phi- 
losophy enter largely into the subjects of the first year. Butler’s 
Analysis, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, Paley’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, Locke on the Understanding, are the text books. The 
speculations of Helvetius, Condillac, Reid, Smith, Stewart, Brown, 
Say, Ricardo, and Bentham, are scarcely ever known by name,— 
of course they are not read and studied. In some Colleges, as T'ri- 
nity, these subjects are all disposed of in one year (the second) ; in 
others, as Queen’s, they are divided into the two first years; and 
n others, as St. John’s, they are dribbled over the three years. 

In every College, mathematics form the most prominent subject 
of lecture and reading in the second year. The subjects are the 
elementary portions of the differential and integral calculus, statics, 
and dynamics, and perhaps a little optics or plane astronomy. 

Newton’s Principia, and the higher branches of the differential 
and integral calculus, with its application to the various branches 
of natural philosophy, constitute the reading of the third year. 
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rhe Michaelmas Term which commences the fourth year, and 
which completes the regular period of academical study, is devoted 
to revision and preparation of all the subjects for the examination 
in the Senate House for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The ex- 
amination takes place in the Senate House immediately after Christ- 
mas; it embraces the entire body of students who came up the Oc- 
tober three years preceding. 

To any man competent to form a due estimate of the present 
state of knowledge and science, and whose attention has ever been 
directed to the principles which should regulate the development 
and cultivation of mind, the preceding details must exhibit a very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory system. How much of this academi- 
eal learning is likely to serve a man in his intercourse with the 
world? To how very small a number of minds are these studies 
eongenial. In what way can this be said to be a suitable prepara- 
tion for the church, the bar, or the senate? Knowledge is said to 
be power, and the aequirement of knowledge should therefore give 
a man power; but what influence over his fellow citizens will 
knowledge such as I have been describing bestow on the greatest 
proficient? 

During the whole period of my academical career I had two 
points constantly before me—the management of my small re- 
sources, and the progress of my studies. The former commonly 
presented the more difficult and always the most distressing pro- 
blem. The total amount of my ways and means, when I arrived 
at Cambridge, was perhaps a little short of £150. Had I remain- 
ed at Queen’s College during the whole of my course, with this 
sum and due economy I could have met all demands. The first 
money I paid was £15 caution money. This is always paid either 
at admission or during the first term, and was originally supposed 
to be a security to the tutor for the payment of one term’s bill. 
My bill for the first term, including the furniture of my rooms, 
was £45, 6s. 8d.; that of my second term, £19, 15s. 6d.; and 
that of the third term was nearly £30. This last sum was not 
paid till I returned to College after the first summer vacation. A 
sad inroad was already made into my finances; but had I not taken 
it into my head to remove to Trinity, all would have gone on very 
smoothly; for in the first place I had got the appointment of Chapel 
Clerk, which was about £20 a year, and my tutor had given me the 
benefit of some half dozen small scholarships, equivalent to perhaps 
as much more; in the next place the amount of my bills would 
have been considerably less; and in the last place I had got a pupil, 
from whom I was to receive £14 a term, or 40 guineas for the 
three terms. Every thing, therefore, in respect to my finances, 
bore a pretty favourable aspect; but for reasons which I shall ex- 
plain presently, I chose to remove to another college; by which, 
in the first place, I forfeited my clerkship and scholarships ; in the 
next place I incurred again all the expenses of a Freshman’s year ; 
~ to complete my calamities, was obliged, for the first year, to 
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take lodgings in the town, which swallowed up what I obtained 
from my pupil. Here, therefore, at the commencement of my se- 
cond year, my pecuniary embarrassments began. The first term I 
paid my tutor’s bill; the second I fell into arrear; the third I fell 
still farther into arrear. During the second vacation I went down 
to S———-— with two pupils, who were to give me £25 a-piece, 
This barely covered my expenses, and I returned again in Octo- 
ber, pennyless. From time to time! continued to take one or 
more pupils, to furnish myself with pocket money; but I paid no- 
thing to my tutor, till after I graduated, at which period my ar- 
rears to him amounted to upwards of £200. I got a scholarship 
at Trinity, which is equal to £40 a-year; but by a regulation 
which does not permit a Sizar to sit till the third year, it came too 
late to be of any effectual service. Besides these, I incurred debts 
with my bookseller, and tailor, and other tradesmen, to a large 
amount. The fact is, that towards the latter part of my career I 
became extravagant; at all events lost all idea of comaenyy and 
this is, I believe, universally the case. 

Even among those who go up to Cambridge under the avenge 
necessity, and with the strictest determination to be economical, 
very few I believe preserve their purpose entire. Breakfast, tea, 
supper, and wine parties, are a great source of expense. At first a 
man is fearful of asking his fellow-student even to take breakfast 
with him; but when he gets over this scruple, it is accompanied by 
two conditions—first, that the invitor does not allow more than 
an hour for breakfast, and next, that the invitee must order his gyp 
to bring his commons to the invitor’s rooms. The first two or 
three terms usually dissipate the first of these illiberal conditions, 
and the party seldom breaks up before eleven or twelve o'clock. 
The second is of course a very Freshman’s trick, of which he soon 
learns to be ashamed. By and by he gets invited to the rooms of 
a second-year’s man, or wealthy pensioner; and he finds, in addi- 
tion to the commons sent by the buttery, to wit, the fourth part 
of a half-quartern loaf, and two-penny worth of butter, a plate of 

ggs, and some half dozen rounds of toast, swimming in butter. 
Another step in the march of liberality informs him, that cold beef or 
ham is also an essential part of a regular breakfast; and lastly, that a 
Sunday morning party cannot be duly regaled without a further addi- 
tion of a due quantity of cold fowl and beef-steaks. This is a short 
view of the progress of a poor man’s extravagance in one item. A si- 
milar change may be observed in other matters. Thus our freshman 
is quite shocked at the University practice of scribbling every thing 
on paper, and he feels more reluctance at wasting an inch square 
of white paper than he would, at a subsequent period, of throwing 
half a dozen sheets into the fire, or what is precisely the same 
thing, converting it into a MS. depository of mathematics. If our 
student be at all of an enthusiastic and sanguine temperament, 
boeks are another expensive article. At first he is unwilling to 
expend 5s. in the purchase of a Treatise on Conics or Algebraic 
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Equations; at the end of his second year or so, though without a 
single penny to call his own, he will not scruple to bestow 10 or 
15 guineas in the purchase of what is called a College Prize. Thus, 
suppose him at the end of his second year to be a first-class man, 
he is, according to the usage of most of the Colleges, entitled to a 
prize of books. One would expect that these books are furnished 
by the College: this is not the plan. The student orders any ex- 
pensive book he pleases; perhaps a splendid edition of Shakspeare, 
which is richly bound, and engraven with the College Arms, ac-~ 
cording to order. This book is sent in to the Tutor or Dean, or 
some other official person, and ona given day annually, usually 
the Commemoration-day, is presented in due form to the Prize- 
man, as the reward of his talents and industry. ‘Towards this mag- 
nificent set of books the College contributes, perhaps, from 15 to 
30 shillings; they are put up in his library, and shown to his 
friends as a prize, the gift of his College. The hoax is of course 
perfectly understood in Cambridge, but it passes off with great ec/at 
among country cousins. 

In this way are generated habits of the most thoughtless extrava- 
gance, and to the gratification of these habits there is no check. 
The tradesmen of Cambridge will give credit to almost any amount, 
without any inquiry as to the means of the student. They are 
perfectly aware that his future situation will be such as to compel 
him, at whatever personal privations, to meet their exorbitant bills. 
It is thus that many a hapless victim of inexperience and cupidity 
is rendered miserable for life. His Cambridge debts hang on him 
like an incubus, break up his spirits, and baffle his best exertions. 
I speak from experience, for I have bitterly felt the effects of this 
system. It is useless to moralize about the matter; it is folly to 
condemn the extravagance of youth, when there is every thing to 
stimulate, and nothing to control. Youth, despite the sagest coun- 
sel and the strongest admonition, is youth still, thoughtless, and 
fond of show and pleasure. But let me pass on from this painful 
subject to sketch the progress of my studies. 

At the annual examination of Freshmen, I was the first. I com- 
pletely distanced my competitors, who were not men without ta- 
Jents, had had the very best means of instruction, and had come 
up apparently with as good and resolute a determination as I did. 
One of them in particular, the son of a Lancashire clergyman, 
showed wonderful play. It did not satisfy his craving desire of 
knowledge to read from eight or nine o’clock in the morning till 
twelve or two the next morning; but he regularly sat through the 
whole night, once or twice a week, keeping himself awake by strong 
doses of tea or coffee. I was content to let seven or eight hours 
a day serve my purpose. I now discovered that a vigorous mind 
may get through a good deal of work in two or three hours, and I 
found that these close sitters were men of little physical activity, 
and that their plan soon led them into habits of mental indolence. 
{ read hard for two or three hours in the morning, and the like 
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again in the evening, and the rest of the day I ranged about the 
town, or rambled four or five miles into the country, alternately 
conning over some proposition mentally, or picking up an adyen- 
ture, as accident or inclination served. 

Early in my second year I removed to Trinity; this was a very 
unusual step, and was very freely censured. I had ruined myself, 
said my friends; I should get finely trounced by the men of Trinity, 
said my rivals and enemies. I was at that time looking for a fel- 
lowship, and there was no chance for me at Queen’s, my county 
being full. They could, indeed, have elected me by dispensation, 
a privilege which of late years they had very frequently put in prat- 
tice. But, though exceedingly unwilling to let me leave them, they 
would give me no promise, nor even the least hope that they would 
elect me by dispensation. They had, they said, come to a deter- 
mination, never to elect again by dispensation, whatever might be 
the merit or the claims of the candidate. It is somewhat curious, 
therefore, that they should again exercise this privilege (as I per- 
ceive they have recently done) in favour of an individual whose 
learning or acquirements were certainly no way remarkable. So 
much for their consistency. But Queen’s is an Evangelical Col- 
lege: and this young man may be some fair sprout of godliness 
For the profession of certain theoretical opinions, attendance at a 
certain place of worship, a thorough conceit of their own goodness, 
and a due contempt and pity for the rest of mankind, who are run- 
ning “the nether gate,”” is a surer recommendation than talents 
and learning, however adorned by beauty of moral demeanour. 

Under sad difficulty, discouragement, and despondency, the se 
cond year wore away; the examination of junior sophs came, and 
I was in the first class. This sufficed to stop the clamour of evil 
wishers; but kind friends whispered to me that I was not the first, 
and this was enough to humiliate me deeply. The names are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and, in fact, it ought not to be divulged what 
is the real order of the names in the class. But some chicken- 
hearted examiner always lets out the secret to his pupil or particu- 
lar friend in great confidence, and, notwithstanding the said confi- 
dence, it instantly ceases to be a secret. 

Time, in despite of our cares, anxieties, and wishes, keeps 
marching on with stealthy but steady pace; the expiration of the 
third year arrived, and found me well seasoned for the combat. 
The last examination had given me some experience, and its result 
had somewhat sharpened my exertions. I was in the first class 
again—first in that class—first beyond all comparison. 

Notwithstanding the clear and decided success which had always 
followed the vigorous exertion of my powers, I was continually 
depressed with the fear of not reaching the place in the Senate 
House which I had fixed for myself. There was a very general 
and a very strong impression that we were not to have the senior 
wrangler at Trinity. The second place, I did not value at a rush. 
If I was not the senior, it mattered not to me whether I was se- 
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cond or wooden spoon, the first of the Apostles or the last. I had 
a strong conviction that if I had any thing like fair play, that was 
my place. But still there had been one or two fits of idleness in 
my career; I had laboured under great pecuniary difficulties, which 
were constantly pressing on me, and not a day passed over my 
head but my cares were divided with more or less of bitterness be- 
tween my studies and the necessities of my situation. These cir- 
cumstances bore heavily upon my spirits, and, notwithstanding the 
success which had always attended my efforts, made me doubt whe- 
ther I should realize my dearest dream, and obtain that one place 
which for years had been the sole animating principle of my heart. 
The ensuing vacation I remained in my garret at Cambridge, 
which is during the solitude of summer one of the most miserable 
places in christendom. Every body was gone into the country, 
except two or three, like myself, who had not the means to in- 
dulge in that luxury. The reading men had formed into little par- 
ties, and with their tutors, scattered themselves among the most 
beautiful and romantic spots in the kingdom. The men who stood 
in my way had retired together into Wales with Mr. G n, thus 
having in their little coterie all the stimulus of competition, for it 
was not certain which of them was really the best, and all the ad- 
vantage which could be derived from the ablest instructions. J 
spent the summer, and indeed the whole six months previous to 
graduating, in alternate fits of hard reading, flute playing, and de 
spondency. I know not what put it into my head, but, during 
the whole of this period, when every minute should have been 
treasured up, I practised on the flute several hours each day. The 
return of October brought us once more together. Much was ex- 
pected by their tutors of the men of St. John’s, and, as commonly 
happens in such cases, no pains were spared to render them wor- 
thy of their expectations. Three or four times every week they 
were examined in succession by every tutor and lecturer in the col- 
lege; they daily received private instructions, they were initiated 
into all the mysteries of the Senate House; in a word, as far as 
discipline could go they were perfect,—so they were reported in 
the University; it was boldly asserted that there had not been so 
strong a year in St. John’s for the last twenty; the first five wran- 
glers were theirs beyond doubt or question. Of recent years they 
had been beaten over and over again by Trinity, but this year 
they were to wreak their vengeance in a signal and unsullied tri 
umph. In Trinity, a course the very reverse of all this is pursued ; 
the men of Trinity are left to fight for themselves, to trust in thei 
natural strength rather than in those aids and skill which training 
and discipline bestow. Under these circumstances, the hope which 
I had long and fondly cherished gave way. To add to my diffi- 
culties, my finances were getting more and more embarrassed, and 
I found myself in my very last term under the necessity of taking 
pupils. On these pupils and my flute | expended daily five or six 
hours up to the very week of examination. I fell into despai: 
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and became reckless and indifferent as to the event of the approach 
ing struggle. 

lhe final chance was now at hand, the indifference which I had 
felt for some months was suddenly changed into the most intense 


and increasing anxiety; the ambition whieh I thought had died 
away had only been slumbering,—I made a desperate effort, and I 


arried off «the single diadem of the Senron WRANGLER. 
{ London Magazine 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
THE PAST ETERNITY. 

He stood upon a craggy shore, 
Not of the earthly deep, 

Where waves in elemental roar 
Know not the rest of sleep; 

He stood beside a wider wave 

Than ever was the seaman’s grave 
rhe motionless and leaden sea 
Of the long past eternity. 

He saw no vessel moving there, 
No bark upon the tide, 

Phat heavy lay in thick black a 
Hiding its bound’ry wide, 

And darkening from the silent shor 

rhe dead, dead waters evermore— 
He saw but one sad object there, 
The grave of hope as of despair 

No wreck lay on its silent strand, 
It there no fragment threw ; 

O’er all that perish’d from the land 
Its sluggish wave it drew ; 

Whelm’d them unfathomably deep 

Mid an illimitable sleep ; 
And nothing e’er emerged again, 
Or left a ripple on that main. 


He stood upon the shuddering shore 
Void, calm, dim, desolate, 

Till deeper shades the wave came 0”: 
And shadows small and great, 

Like the Morgana oftimes cast— 

Formless and few in gloom they past, 
Upward reflected from below 
In the sea’s depth, they come and go 

They were but shapes of dimness, weak 
As outline of a dream, 

Yet were they all his eve could take 
Unwhelm’d in that black stream, 

Of former worlds, and thoughts, and man, 

Uhat were and ne’er should be again- 
rhe all of what full soon will be 
Our semblance to posterity. 

The gazer saw—his heart was sad; 
He view’d that ocean with despair; 

He murmur’d not, but, mournful, clad 
in resignation linger’d there 

One little hour, until the tide 

Rose o’er him, and he tranquil died, 
And with the nameless in that sea, 
Forgotten sank and pass’d away! (New Monthly Maz 


























SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
THE CONVALESCENT. 


A pretty severe fit of indisposition which, under the name o 
a nervous fever, has made a prisoner of me for some weeks past, 
and is but slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an incapacity ot 
reflecting upon any topic foreign to itself. Expect no healthy con 
clusions from me this month, reader; I can offer you only sick 
men’s dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such: for what else is 
it but a magnificent dream for a man to lie a-bed, and draw day 
light curtains about him; and, shutting out the sun, to induce a 
total oblivion of all the works which are going on under it? To 
become insensible to all the operations of life, except the beatings 
of one feeble pulse ? 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick bed. How the patient 
lords it there! what caprices he acts without control! how king- 
like he sways his pillow—tumbling, and tossing, and shifting, and 
raising, and lowering, and thumping, and flatting, and moulding it, 
to the ever-varying requisitions of his throbbing temples. 

He changes sides oftener than a politician. Now he lies full 
length, then half-length, obliquely, transversely, head and feet 
quite across the bed; and none accuses him of tergiversation 
Within the four curtains he is absolute. They are his Mare Clau- 
sum, 

How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man’s self to himself! 
he is his own exclusive object. Supreme selfishness is inculcated 
upon him as his only duty. ’Tis the two Tables of the Law to 
him. He has nothing to think of but how to get well. What 
passes out of doors, or within them, so he hear not the jarring of 
them, affects him not. 

A little while ago he was greatly concerned in the event of ; 
law suit, which was to be the making or the marring of his dearest 
friend. He was to be seen trudging about upon this man’s errand 
to fifty quarters of the town at once, jogging this witness, refresh 
ing that solicitor. The cause was to come on yesterday. He is 
absolutely as indifferent to the decision, as if it were a question to 
be tried at Pekin. Peradventure from some whispering, going on 
about the house, not intended for his hearing, he picks up enough 
to make him understand, that things went cross-grained in the 
Court yesterday, and his friend isruined. But the word * friend,” 
and the word “ruin,” disturb him no more than so much jargor 
He is not to think of any thing but how to get better. 

What a world of foreign cares are merged in that absorbing con 
sideration ! 

He has put on the strong armour of sickness, he is wrapt in the 
callous hide of suffering; he keeps his sympathy, like some curious 
vintage under trusty lock and key, for his own use only. 
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He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself: he 
yearneth over himself; his bowels are even melted within him, 
to think what he suffers; he is not ashamed to weep over himself. 

He is forever plotting how to do some good to himself; study- 
ing little stratagems, and artificial alleviations. 

He makes the most of himself; dividing himself, by an allowable 
fiction, into as many distinet individuals, as he hath sore and sor- 
rowing members. Sometimes he meditates—as of a thing apart 
from him—upon his poor aching head, and that dull pain which, 
dozing or waking, lay in it all the past night like a log, or palpa- 
ble substance of pain, not to be removed without opening the very 
skull, as it seemed, to take it thence. Or he pities his long, clam- 
my, attenuated fingers. He compassionates himself all over; and 
his bed is a very discipline of humanity, and tender heart. 

He is his own sympathiser, and instinctively feels that none can 
so well perform that office for him. He cares for few spectators to 
his tragedy. Only that punctual face of the old nurse pleases him, 
that announces his broths, and his cordials. He likes it because it 
is so unmoved, and because he can pour forth his feverish ejacu- 
lations before it as unreservedly as to his bed-post. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He understands not what 
the callings and occupations of mortals are; only he has a glimmer- 
ing conceit of some such thing, when the doctor makes his daily 
eall: and even in the lines of that busy face he reads no multipli- 
city of patients, but solely conceives of himself as the sick man 
l‘o what other uneasy couch the good man is hastening, when he 
slips out of his chamber, folding up his thin douceur so carefully 
for fear of rustling—is no speculation which he can at present en- 
tertain. He thinks only of the regular return of the same pheno- 
menon at the same hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours touch him not. Some faint murmur, indica- 
ve of life going on within the house, soothes him, while he knows 
it distinctly what it is. He is not to know any thing, not to 

think of any thing. Servants gliding up or down the distant stair- 

ase, treading as upon velvet, gently keep his ear awake, so long 
is he troubles not himself further than with some feeble guess at 
the ir errands. Exacter knowledge would be a burden to him: he 
can just endure the pressure of conjecture. He opens his eye 
faintly at the dull stroke of the muffled knocker, and closes it again 
without asking “* who was it?”? He is flattered by a general notion 
that inquiries are making after him, but he cares not to know the 
name of the inquirer. In the general stillness and awful hush of 
the house, he lies in state, and feels his sovereignty. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. Compare the 
silent tread, and quiet ministry, almost by the eye only, with 
which he is served—with the careless demeanour, the unceremo- 
nious goings in and out (slapping of doors, or leaving of them open) 


of the very same attendants, when he is getting a little better— 


nd you will confess, that from the bed of sickness (throne let me 
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rather call it) to the elbow chair of convalescence, is a fall from 
dignity, amounting to a deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to his pristine stature! 
Where is now the space, which he occupied so lately, in his own, 
in the family’s eye? The scene of his regalities, his sick room, 
which was his presence chamber, where he lay and acted his de- 
spotic fancies—how is it reduced to a common bed-room! The 
trimness of the very bed has something petty and unmeaning about 
it. It is made every day. How unlike to that wavy, many-fur- 
rowed, oceanic surface, which it presented so short a time since, 
when to make it was a service not to be thought of at oftener than 
three or four day revolutions, when the patient was with pain and 
grief to be lifted for a little while out of it, to submit to the en- 
croachments of unwelcome neatness, and decencies which his shaken 
frame deprecated ; then to be lifted into it again, for another three 
or four days’ respite, to flounder it out of shape again, while every 
fresh furrow was a historical record of some shifting posture, some 
uneasy turning, some secking for a little ease; and the shrunken 
skin scarce told a truer story than the crumpled coverlid. 

Hushed are those mysterious sighs—those groans—so much 
more awlul, while we knew not from what caverns of vast hidden 
suffering they proceeded. The Lernean pangs are quenched. 
Ihe riddle of sickness is solved; and Philoctetes is become an or- 
dinary personage. 

Perhaps some relic of the sick man’s dream of greatness survives 
.n the still lingering visitations of the medical attendant. But how 
is he too changed with every thing else! Can this be he—this man 
of news—of chat—of anecdote—of every thing but physic—can 
this be he, who so lately came between the patient and his cruel 
enemy, as on some solemn embassy from Nature, erecting herself 
into a high mediating party ?—Pshaw! ’tis some old woman. 

Farewell with him all that made sickness pompous—the spell 
that hushed the household—the desert-like stillness, felt through 
out its inmost chambers—the mute attendance—the inquiry by 
looks—the still softer delicacies of self-attention—the sole and sin 
gle eye of distemper alonely fixed upon himself—world-thoughts 
excluded—the man a world unto himself—his own theatre— 


What a speck is he dwindled into! 


In this flat swamp of convalescence, left by the ebb of sickness, 
yet far enough from the terra firma of established health, your note, 
dear Editor, reached me, requesting—an article. In Articulo 
Mortis, thought I; but it is something hard—and the quibble, 
wretched as it was, relieved me. The summons, unseasonable as 
it appeared, seemed to link me on again to the petty businesses of 
life, which I had lost sight of; a gentle call to activity, however 
trivial; a wholesome weaning from that preposterous dream of 
3€ a -absorption—the puffy state of sickness—ia which I confess t: 
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have lain so long, insensible to the magazines, and monarchies, ot 
the world alike; to its laws, and to its literature. The hypochon- 








driac flatus is subsiding ; the acres, which in imagination | had spread 
over—for the sick man swells in the sole contemplation of his sin- 
gle sufferings, till he becomes a Tityus to himself—are wasting to 
a span; and for the giant of self-importance, which I was so lately, 
you have me once again in my natural pretensions—the lean and 


meagre figure of your insignificant monthly contributor, 


Evia. 


{London Magazine 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
THE FAREWELL. 
(STANZAS FOR MUSIC.) 


Waens are the hopes that we cherished, 
Fondly, madly, in Life’s young day ? 

Like Autumn flowers perished—perished, 
Sowed down, and trampled in dire decay 
Then Love’s ocean was waveless and calm , 
rhe garden of Hope breathed balm ; 
Bright buds blooming, 

And richly perfuming 

Every step of our gladsome way! 


Oh! sweet was the time, when sinking, 

Red glowed the sun o’er the western main ; 
And o’er our happy heads winking, winking, 
Shone Love’s star o’er the twilight plain 
Well—well may the reft heart heave a sigh, 
When it broods on the days gone by, 

Che bosom treasures, 

rhe soul-felt pleasures, 

Ne’er on earth to be shared again 


' 


Farewell, my sweet native valley, 

Through every changeful season dear, 

In summer, when larks carol gaily, gaily, 

In winter, when snows hide the pastures drea 
Each tree, rock, and landmark, recalls to me 
Thoughts that should forgotten be ; 

Hopes they awaken 

Of dreams unforsaken, 

Breaking the heart ’tis vain to cheer 


Little did I think, oh Mary! 

rhy affections so light should prove ; 

! deemed the heart, which can vary, vary 

Every weak, fickle change above.— 

Farewell! I go to a far, foreign shore ; 

hou ne’er shalt behold me more ; 

But when lying 

On thy couch dying, 

rhou shalt mourn for thy faithless love 4 
[ Blackwood’: Mag. 
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THOMAS BEWICK, ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


When reputations have been gained, still it often happens that 
few are really acquainted with the grounds on which they rest. 
Most people have heard of the name of Bewick. Yet inquire of 
the many upon what foundation the fame of this name is built, and, 
nine times out of ten, the answer shall be, “upon the excellence 
of his wood engravings.”’ Even so. Ask what sort of excellence, 
and, upon the second interrogatory, the catechumen is at a nonplus. 
We shall be excused if we devote a few pages to the genius and 
works of Bewick. 

Thomas Bewick was born in the year 1753, at Cherryburn, in 
the parish, and near the village, of Ovingham, one of the few places 
in Northumberland which can boast of having given birth to a man 
of pre-eminent talent. He was educated, together with his younger 
brother John, at Ovingham school, then conducted by the Reverend 
Christopher Gregson. At the age of fourteen, he was apprenticed 
to the late Mr. Ralph Beilby, engraver at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
At this time, it is said, he rarely omitted a Sunday’s visit to his 
father at Cherryburn, a distance of about fourteen miles. Some- 
times, on his arrival, he would find the river Tyne too deep to be 
forded. On such occasions he would shout his inquiries across the 
water, and contentedly return home. He seems to have early 
turned his attention to that peculiar branch of his art for which he 
has since become so celebrated. In 1775, he obtained a premium 
from the Society ef Arts for his wood engraving of the “ Old 
Hound.”’ The position of the huntsman’s house in this little cut 
betrays some faint traces of his genius. This success probably in- 
cited him to the more eager prosecution of this species of engraving. 
The result was, that the first edition of the History of Quadrupeds 
was published by Mr. Beilby and himself, for they had now be- 
come partners, in the year 1790. This was the spring of his re- 
putation. In 1795, Mr. William Bulmer, the well-known printer, 
published the Traveller and Deserted Village of Goldsmith, and 
the Hermit of Parnell, with wood cuts by Thomas and John Be- 
wick.-—The beauty and novelty of the engravings strongly attract- 
ed public attention. Many, indeed, were at first sceptical as to 
the possibility of such effects being produced from wood. Amongst 
the incredulous was said to have oeen his late majesty, who was 
only convinced of the truth by actual inspection of the blocks. In 
1796, the Chase of Somerville was published in a similar manner; 
and, in the same year, Mr. Bewick lost his younger brother and 
coadjutor Johan, who died of consumption. He was now rapidly 
rising to celebrity; and in the year 1797 was published the first 
volume of his History of British Birds, containing the Land Birds. 
This, perhaps, is the best of his works. There is a little anecdote 
connected with this publication. In one of the tail-pieces, Bewick’s 
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strong delight in satirical humour led him a little too tar across the 
debateable land of decorum. Unconvinced, however, and incon- 
vincible did he remain, until a considerable number of impressions 
had got into circulation. He was then compelled to have the of- 
fending part in the remainder of the edition daubed over with 
Indian ink. In the second edition the block is altered. The se- 
cond volume of British Birds, consisting of the Water Birds, was 
not published until 1804. Lastly, in 1818, were published Select 
Fables of sop and others, collected and embellished by Thomas 
Bewick. It may be interesting to some to know, that the tail- 
piece at p. 162 of the first edition of this work, bears the date ot 
his mother’s death; and that at p. 176, of his father’s. The final 
tail-piece is a view of Ovingham churchyard, in which is the family 
burying-place.—Such is the brief outline of the life and principal 
works of Bewick. The external history of genius is in general 
easily told. 

That Thomas Bewick has been the great improver of the art ot 
wood engraving, it is needless to say. He may indeed be called 
the father of the art; and Ais fame has, more than any thing else, 
been the cause of the attention which has ever since been paid to 
this species of engraving. It cannot be doubted, however, that, 
in the mere mechanical excellence of his craft—in fineness of line 
—in sharpness and in smoothness, he has been outdone by some 
of his pupils. Bewick’s exce//ence is not of the mechanical sort. 
He will esteem this no left-handed compliment. His fame does 
not rest upon this. It is his graphic tact—the truth of his concep- 
tion and delineation of nature, that will carry him down to poste- 
rity. He is in reality, in essence, as one may say, a PAINTER; 
and his fame rests upon a foundation similar to that of othe: 
painters. It is true he uses the graver, not the pencil. It is true 
he has limited his range of subject. But the great—the cap/livating 
excellence of Bewick is, nevertheless, pictorial. He is great as 
an admirer and faithful exhibitor of nature; not as a cutter of fine 
lines, and a copyist of the designs of others. 

Of Bewick’s powers, the most extraordinary is the perfect and 
undeviating accuracy with which he seizes and transfers to pape 
the natural objects which it is his delight todraw. His landscapes 
are absolute fac similes; his animals are whole length portraits 
Other books on natural history have fine engravings,—they are 
coloured or uncoloured; copper or wood,—but still, to use a com- 
mon expression, they “‘are all tarred with one slick.” Neithe1 
beast nor bird in them has any character—like a servant who has 
never been at place—not even a bad one. Dog and deer, lark and 
sparrow, have all airs and countenances marvellously insipid, and 
of a most flat similitude. A flock of dandies would not have a 
more unintellectual likeness to each other, a more deplorable 
proximity of negation. They are not only all like each other, but 
not one of them like any thing worth looking at. A collection of 
family portraits, all ** tenth transmitters of foolish faces.”’ This is 
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no joke. You may buy dear books or cheap books, but if you 
want to know what a bird or quadruped is, to Bewick you must 
go at last. Study Bewick, and you know a British bird as you 
know a man, by his physiognomy. You become acquainted with 
him as you do with Mr. Tims, to whom you were introduced last 
Wednesday. You can make him out even at a distance, as sailors 
say, by “ the cut of his jib.” There is no need, as in other cases, 


of counting primaries and secondaries, or taking an inventory of 


his tail before you can identify him. You may admire him, as a 
novel heroine sometimes admires the hero, altogether for his je ne 
scais guoi—and this is the very quintessence of refinement in bird 
fancying. 

It needs only to glance at the works of Bewick, to convince 
ourselves with what wonderful felicity the very countenance and 
air of his animals are marked £nd distinguished. There is the 
grave owl; the silly wavering lapwing; the pert jay; the impudent 
over-fed sparrow; the airy lark; the sleepy-headed gourmand 
duck; the restless titmouse; the insignificant wren; the clean 
harmless gull; the keen rapacious kite—every one hes character. 
There are no *‘ muffin faces.’’ This is far beyond the mere pen- 
cilling of fur or feathers. It is the seizure and transfusion of coun- 
tenance. In this, Bewick’s skill seems unapproached and unap- 
proachable by any other artist who has ever attempted this line. 
Were he to take the portraits of our friend James Hogg’s present 
flock of sheep, we, Christopher North, would bet a thousand 
guineas that the shepherd should point out every individual bleater 
by his “ visnomy,”’ and this is something. Sir Thomas Lawrence 


could do no more for the Royal Yacht Club, and the Congress of 


Verona. 
Bewick’s vignettes are just as remarkable. Take his British 
birds, and in the tail-pieces to these two volumes you shall find 
the most touching presentations of nature in all her forms, animate 
and inanimate. There are the poachers tracking a hare in the 
snow; and the urchins who have accomplished the creation of a 
**snow man.” In the humorous, there are the disappointed beg 
gar leaving the gate open for the pigs and poultry to march ove: 
the good dame’s linen which she is laying out to dry—or, what a 
methodist would call profane, the cat stealing the blind man’s din- 
ner whilst he is devoutly saying grace—or the thief who sees 
devils in every bush and stump of a tree—a sketch that Hogarth 
himself might envy. Then, in another strain, there is the strayed 
infant standing at the horse’s heels, and pulling its tail, the mother 
in an agony flying over the stile—the sportsman who has slipped 
into the torrent; and the blind man and boy unconscious of * Keep 
on this side.”” In the satiric there is that best of burlesques upor 
military pomp, the four urchins astride of gravestones for horses. 
the first blowing a glass trumpet, and the others bedizened in tat 
ters, with rush-caps and wooden swords. 
Nor must we pass over his sea-side sketches—all inimitahl: 
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The cutter chasing the smuggler—is it not evident they are going 
at least ten knots an hour? The tired gulls sitting on the waves, 
every curled head of which seems big with mischief. What 
pruning of plumage, what stalkings and flappings and scratchings 
of the sand, are not depicted in that collection of sea-birds on the 
shore! What desolation is there in that sketch of coast after a 
storm, with the solitary rock, the ebb tide, the crab just venturing 
out, and the mast of the sunken vessel standing up through the 
treacherous waters! What truth and minute nature is in that tide 
coming in, each wave rolling higher than his predecessor, like a 
line of conquerors, and pouring in amidst the rocks with increasing 
aggression! And last and best,—there are his fishing scenes 
What angler’s heart but beats when he sees the pool-fisher deep in 
the water, his rod bending almost double with the rush of some 
tremendous trout or heavy salmca? Who does not recognise his 
boyish days in the fellow with the “ set rods,” sheltering himseli 
from the soaking rain behind an old tree? What fisher has not 
seen yon “‘ o/d codger’’ sitting by the river side, peering over his 
tackle, and»putting on a brandling? It is needless to recapitulate. 
Bewick’s landscapes, in short, are upon the same principle with 
his animals. They are, for the most part, portraits. They are 
the result of the keenest and most accurate observation. You 
perceive every stone and bunch of grass has had actual existence. 
His moors are north-country moors, neither Scotch nor English. 
They are the progeny of Cheviot, of Rumpside, of Simonside, and 
of the Carter. The tail-piece of the old man, pointing out to his 
boy an ancient monumental stone, reminds one of the Milfield 
Plain and Flodden Field. Having only delineated that in which 
he himself has taken delight, we may deduce his character from 
his pictures. His hearted love of his native county, its scenery, 
its manners, its airs, its men and women; his propensity 

“ by himself to wander 


Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang;” 





1is intense observation of nature and human life; his satirical and 
somewhat coarse humour; his fondness for maxims and old saws; 
his vein of worldly prudence now and then “ cropping out,”’ as 
miners call it, into daylight; his passion for the sea-side, and his 
delight in the angler’s “ solitary trade.’’ All this, and more, the 
admirer of Bewick may deduce from his sketches. 

We have sometimes almost wished that Bewick had been a 
painter. This is perhaps selfish—perhaps silly; yet we own we 
have often felt the wish. He would, undoubtedly, have made an 
admirable landscape painter. We may be told, it is true, that tail- 
pieces do not require the filling up of larger pictures. But what 
landscape painter of them all has materials for filling up better 
than Bewick? Had Bewick been a painter, one thing is certain 
—that he would not have been of the modern school; he would 
have been shy of the new-fangled academies; he would have 
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painted, as one may say, by experiment rather than syllogism, and 
attempted to portray things as they are, not as they ought to be; he 
would have been content with actual Nature, and not tried to dress 
her up or refine her in some impossible metaphysical crucible. 
‘« Not to speak it profanely,’’ Bewick is no man to attempt to im- 
prove upon God Almighty, as some seem to do. It is not his way 
to chop logic with Nature, being modest enough to attend to what 
she says, in preference to lecturing himself. Our geniuses now-a- 
days appear to be proud to have, as they call it, *‘ made a picture.” 
Bewick probably would have been proud to have made you forget 
that his was a picture. If you took it for plain reality, he would 
not have been offended. Such humble ideas some people have. 
All this, however, to own the truth, would have been no objec- 
tion tous. Far from it. We are quite serious, Messieurs Aca- 
demicians. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We do not 
say that highly-wrought pictures are not to be painted; we only 
say we are apt to distrust those who paint them. When we hear 
the jargon of ** contrast,” “* warmth,”’ “* keeping,” and “ repose,”’ 
and all the other technical slang of what is called virtu, we con- 
fess we have an instinctive dread of mischief.—We cannot help it 
Dr. Johnson used to insist, that “ he who would make a pun, 
would pick a pocket.’”? Now, we don’t go so far. But when we 
see a man perpetually insist upon displaying Nature in such lights 
as never were before, and never will be again—who must always 
have her in full-dress—and that a new suit—* always at the top of 
her bent,’”? one way or other—ever in extremes—we say we 
shrewdly suspect such a man can have no very violent objection to 
—what shall we call it—colour a little—or, as the editor of the 
Wonderful Magazine hath it, *‘ indulge a falsity.”” “* Magnas est 
verity,’ we exclaim with thee, wonderful soul. Thy Latin may 
be bad, but thy sentiment is sound, in painting as well as morals. 
The overstrained taste for what may be called the extreme ot 
the picturesque, whether in design or colouring, has always ap- 
peared to us a most dangerous one. It is a sort of dram-drinking 
at the eye. How often are we told, “ True, sir, the place is very 
beautiful; but it won’t make a picture!’”? Won’t it? and why? 
Why should that which is confessedly beautiful in itself, become 
not so if faithfully transferred to canvas? ‘* Your most exquisite 
reason,’’ Monsieur. This is unintelligible refinement; and is not 
the exclusive cultivation of this taste the readiest way to open a 
way for all manner of exaggeration? We repeat, we have seen 
pictures, and heard them praised too, that imitated humanity as 
abominably as Hamlet’s ranting actor ever did. A picture may 
strut as well as a player, whatever some people may think to the 
contrary. There is no doubt that Nature sometimes produces 
combinations the most singularly beautiful, and mingles her tints 
with a gorgeous profusion that seems akin to the preternatural ; | 
but are we to stick exclusively to this? Are we to make the ex 
ception the rule? and deduce canons of art, not from the common 
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law of appearances, but from occasional deviations? Probably a 
natural rock that is perfectly square may be found: are we, there 
fore, to paint nothing but square rocks? The grand evil of this 
system is, that it teaches us to think that nature, in her every day 
and common guise, is nof beautiful. This is a sad mistake. The 
flattest landscape that Salisbury Plain ever produced, if painted by 
a master-hand, would be worth looking at. We admire Dutch 
and Flemish pictures of pots of beer, tobacco-pipes, cabbages, 
Frows, and Boors. Is not this inconsistent? Is not the most 
common life-piece of scenery always better than a Dutch cheese? 
We recollect—we shall not easily forget it—a water-colour draw 
ing—we have forgotten by whom, perhaps it might be by Fielding, 
no matter—it represented the encampment of a gang of gypsies 
about night-fall, or, as Burns would say, “‘ the gloaming.’’ The 
fire was just lighted, and the tent up. The place was a plain, flat, 
unpretending, dark, grass-green field. The hedge ran in a straight 
line along the top of it, parallel with the horizon, a few ill-grown, 
scrubby-looking trees growing out of it at intervals. The sky was 
in the dull gray of twilight, merely gloomy, with a few dingy, 
mean-looking clouds, the advanced guard of night, passing over it 
Nothing could be more common; and yet so true to nature was 
the whole, that nothing could be more admirable. That picture 
of all the rest won our heart; being common, it was rare—in “ the 
exhibition.”? And what would any man have gained by improving 
this sketch, as he would call it? by planting trees where trees 
were not, or raising hills where all was level? He would only 
please at last;—and ts there no risk in thus tampering with reality ? 
Nature is the best of gardeners. When we find certain things ab- 
sent or present, we may be sure there is a reason for it. How are 
we to know what egregious incompatibilities we may sometimes 
ignorantly produce by capriciously tampering with natural arrange- 
ment? Every body would see the absurdity of painting a Nor 
wegian pine amidst the sands of Africa, or of putting an iceberg 
under the line. But who can say how far this principle may be 
carried? who has ascertained where it stops? We must, however, 
conclude, and conclude with Bewick. 

Arrived at that period of life when many men become averse to 
new undertakings, Bewick is busy with a projected History of 
Fishes. This might be expected from the strong and knotty cha- 
racter of his mind. A full-bodied vintage will improve in raciness 
for forty years. The oak grows for three centuries. We have 
been favoured with a sight of some of the cuts for this work, and 
can answer for their partaking, to the full extent, of the marked 
characteristics of his earlier works. We noticed, especially, two 
or three angling scenes, which might make the heart of a fisher 
leap at the recollection. Never were the mountain streams of 
Northumberland given as Bewick gives them. The Cockneys, to 
be sure, will not understand them, but that is of little import. 

Mr. Bewick is said to have noted down, from time to time, 
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memoranda of his own life. We hope it is true. If we are not 
mistaken, it will prove one of the best presents to the art that 
artist ever made. Let him put down his beginnings and progress, 
his feelings, his conceptions, his conclusions, his difficulties, his 
success; in short, the mental formation and growth of his skill, 
and the record is invaluable. Above all, we conjure him to write 
from himself. Let him jot down his ideas as they rise, without 
clipping or straining them to suit any set of conceited rules of com- 
position. Let the book be of Thomas Bewick altogether, and 
only. Let him shun, as he would the plague, all contact with the 
race who commonly style themselves grammarians and critics; and 
if he does not publish in his lifetime, we think he may as well, 
unless he has a particular reason to the contrary, not make Thomas 
Moore, esq. his executor. There may be little danger in this 
ease; but one really would not wish any Christian book, much 
more that of a man of genius, like Bewick, to run even the re- 
motest risk of being put into the parlour fire to please “ The 
ladies.”’ | Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
DREAMS, 


Ou! there is a dream of early youth, 
And it never comes again; 

‘Tis a vision of light, of life, and truth, 
That flits across the brain: 

And love is the theme of that early dream, 
So wild, so warm, so new, 

Vhat in all our after years I deem, 
That early dream we rue. 

Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far; 

Tis a vision of blood, and of woman’s tears, 
For the theme of that dream is war: 

And we toil in the field of danger and death 
And shout in the battle array, 

rill we find that fame is a bodyless breath; 
That vanisheth away. 

Oh! there is a dream of hoary age, 
’Tis a vision of gold in store— 

Of sums noted down on the figured page 
To be counted o’er and o’er; 

And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, 
As a refuge fronf grief and pain, 

rill our limbs are laid on that last dark bed, 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. 


And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave— 
In the path which all are treading ? 
Is there nought in that long career to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ? 
O yes, there’s a dream so pure, so bright, 
That the being to whom it is given, 
Hath bath’d in a sea of living light,— 
And the theme of that dream is heaven. R. G, 
[ Blackwood’s Mag. 
Vor. VII. No. 39.—Museum. 2H 
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GELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 


SWIFT’S MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES. 


Tue perusal of Apsley Honeycomb’s records of Pope and the 
other celebrated men of that time, has made me look through their 
works again with a new zest. Something or other is sure to occa- 
sion me this pleasure at little intervals of time. The smallest addi- 
tional light thrown upon the mind of a favourite author, makes me 
go over the whole picture afresh, and find something new to be de- 
lighted with. Of Pope enough has been said in our last number. 
I will invite the reader to peruse with me an article of Swift’s upon 
Mean and Great Figures made by several Persons. The whole 
of it shall be repeated, because it is small, full of variety, provokes 
a comment, and I think is very characteristic of the author with- 
out being hackneyed in point of notoriety. It would be desirable 
to see many lists of this kind from different pens. They would 
afford good evidence of people’s moral and political tastes. 


OF THOSE WHO HAVE MADE GREAT FIGURES IN SOME PARTICULAR ACTION 
OR CIRCUMSTANCE OF THEIR LIVES.” 


“‘ Alerander the Great, after his victory (at the straits of 
Mount Taurus) when he entered the tent, where the Queen and 
the Princesses af Persia fell at his feet.’’—This was great in one 
sense of the word, but not in the greatest. It was prodigious, if 
we consider how Persia had threatened the Greeks, and from what 
a summit these royal persons fell, at the feet of the young Mace- 
donian. But after all it was royalty against royalty, pride against 
pride. It is very dramatic and conquering, but inasmuch as Alex- 
ander was not Epaminondas, it wants moral grandeur. 

** Socrates, the whole last day of his life, and particularly 
Srom the time he took the poison, until the moment he expired.”’ 
This is moral grandeur triumphant; triumphant in defeat. Alex- 
ander, great as he was, had something in him which could not bear 
disappointment. Here the very want of success is only victory in 
another shape. 

* Cicero, when he was recalled from his banishment, the peo- 
ple through every place he passed meeting him with shouts of 
joy and congratulation, and all Rome coming out to receive 
him.’’—This ought to have been one of the greatest situations in 
the world. If I venture to think # somewhat injured in the per- 
son of Cicero, my excuse must be that I have lately read the pane- 
gyrical life of him by Middleton; an author, who has the art of 
making his hero unheroical. 

* Regulus, when he went out of Rome attended by his friends 
to the gates, and returned to Carthage according to his word of 
honour—although he knew he must be put to a cruel death, for 
advising the Romans to pursue their war with that common- 
wealth.”’—An old efieminate lord of my acquaintance, who was 
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accounted a great wit in his time, used to say of patriots of this 
description, ‘* Stubborn dogs! all out of the spirit of perverseness 
and obstinacy.”” Thus he would undo, ata jerk, the whole Roman 
commonwealth. A modern American fared as ill with him. 

** Scipio, the Elder, when he dismissed a beautiful captive 
lady presented to him after a great victory, turning his head 
aside to preserve his own virtue.’’—This is curious from Swift. 
I confess I do not see so much in it, considering Scipio’s education, 
and that the lady had a lover. But Swift was apt to be common 
and implicit enough, over his Greek and Latin. 

* The same Scipio when he and Hannibal met before the bat- 
tle, if the fact be true.’’—How time and history exalt even a scene 
like this! The whole world seem to be looking on. 

“ Cincinnatus, when the messengers sent by the Senate to 
make him dictator, found him at the plough.” 

“* Epaminondas, when the Persian ambassador came to his 
house, and found himin the midst of poverty.’’—His whole life 
was a great action. 

“ The Earl of Strafford the day that he made his own de- 
JSence at his trial.’”—What a falling off is here! It was a striking 
and pathetic situation, inasmuch as Strafford was a proud man fallen, 
sensible of his fall, and yet behaving himself at once with sorrow 
and manliness. But he had done villanous things, and deserted a 
great cause fora king’s favour. Strafford behaved himself with 
capital good sense, and extricated his situation wonderfully well 
from the awkward and most humiliating part of it: but greatness 
never accompanied an action of his life. Even the famous letter 
to the king, according to his friend Hume, was written with a view 
to its not being acted upon. Much nobler situations might have 
been selected from both sides of the question. 

‘* King Charles the Martyr, during his whole trial, and at 
his death.’’—His behaviour in the latter instance was dignified, 
but not great. It required more, both past and present, to make 
it amount to that. So did his trial. But the epithet of the Mar- 
tyr shows the spirit in which Swift estimated his conduct. 

““ The Black Prince, when he waited at supper on the King 
of France, whom he had eonquered and taken prisoner the same 
day.’’—This never appeared to me to be great or delicate conduct; 
nor the same prince’s behaviour in riding a little horse, while his 
captive rode a large one. Besides, royalty has an instinct in this 
sort of behaviour. The Black Prince was a mere soldier, and could 
behave with great cruelty to whole multitudes of plebeians. See 
some remarks on his conduct in France, in Mr. Godwin’s Life of 
Chaucer. 

“ Virgil, when, at Rome, the whole audience rose up, out of 
veneration, as he entered the theatre.”,—The homage paid to 
mind, especially by great multitudes, is always unequivocal; and 
forms a pure glory. 

“‘ Mahomet the Great, when he cut off his beloved mistress’s 
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head on a stage erected for that purpose, to convince his soldiers, 
who taxed him for preferring his love to his glory.’’—He was a 
great ruffian, who neither loved his mistress, nor understood glory 

But the fact is doubted. 

* Cromwell, when he quelled a mutiny in Hyde Park.” 

““ Harry the Great, af France, when he entered Paris, and 
sat at cards the same night with some great ladies, who were 
his mortal enemies.’’—A pleasure below so great a man; nor do 
I believe he felt it; at least not after Swift’s fashion. It is pure 
spite, and tea-table revenge. Bonaparte’s position was better, 
when, as Emperor and Protector of the Rhenish Confederation, o1 
rather as ‘the child and champion of Jacobinism,”’ he made the 
old German dowager princess back out of the room, when she took 
leave curtseying. 

“ Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, at his trial.”’—A party 
flourish. 

“ Cato, of ittica, when he provided for the safety of his 
friends, and had determined to die.”’ 

“* Sir Thomas More, during his imprisonment, and at his 
execution.’’—A jesting death was, perhaps, as good a baulk as could 
be for such a tyrant as Henry the Eighth; but in itself it is not a 
great death. 

“ Marius, when the soldier sent to kill him in the dungeon, 
was struck with so much awe and veneration that his sword fell 
from his hand.” 

“* Douglas, when the ship he commanded was on fire, and he 
lay down to die in it, because it should not be said, that one of 
his family ever quitted their post.’’—He was a captain. Mar- 
vell wrote some fine lines on him, which I am sorry I have not by 
me to quote. One almost imagines, that the spirit of this young 
hero would remain, visibly sitting and looking on, after the body 
was consumed. 


“OF THOSE WHO HAVE MADE A MEAN CONTEMPTIBLE FIGURE, IN SOME AC 
rION OR CIRCUMSTANCE OF THEIR LIVES.” 

“ Antony, at Actium, when he fled after Cleopatra.’’—Swift 
enters upon the scornful part of his subject with more vigou 
The cases are almost all in point, and only fail in one or two in- 
stances from being too common. There is no want of ground oi 
contempt. 

* Pompey, when he was killed on the sea-shore in Egypt.” 

“ Nero and Vitellius, when they were put to death.”’ 

“ Lepidus, when he was compelled to lay down his share o/ 
the Triumvirate.’ —But Lepidus was also in a poor position. 

“ Cromwell, the day he refused the kingship out of fear.’ ~ 
This is excellent. Cromwell is said to have almost fainted in his 
coach. 

“« Perseus, King of Macedon, when he was led in triumph.”’ 

‘* Richard the Second, of England, after he was deposed.”’ 
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“« The late King of Poland, when the King af Sweden forced 
him to give up his kingdom; and when he took it again, upon 
the King of Sweden’s defeat by the Muscovites.’’—These To- 
ries, after all, were but novices. What would Swift have thought 
of the resumption of crowns now-a-days; resumptions by the dozen, 
and performed with all the delight and dignity imaginable! 

“ King James the Second of England, when the Prince of 
Orange sent to him at midnight to leave London.” 

‘King William the Third af England, when he sent to beg 
the House of Commons to continue his Dutch guards, and was 
refused.”” 

“« The late Queen inne of England, when she sent Whitworth 
to Muscovy on an embassy of humiliation, for an insult com- 
mitted here on that prince’s ambassador.’’—It was not in Crom 
well’s style; but, as an instance, it wants prominence. These 
things are thought so little of among princes, where expediency is 
concerned, that Anne seems ill used in being made an example. 

“‘ The Lord Chancellor Bacon, when he was convicted af bri 
dery.”>—An awful record. The world owes so much to this great 
man, and his case admits of so much apology, that one is inclined 
to omit the instance against him. Sed magis amica veritas. 

“ The late Duke of Marlborough, when he was forced, after 
his own disgrace, to carry his Duchess’s gold key to the queen.”’ 
—This is not party spite; for Swift was very generous and impar- 
tial in his appreciation of the duke. While he disliked his faults, 
he would have had him employed for his talents. But notwith 
standing our author’s professions, and the Travels of Gulliver, he 
had great notions himself of a gold key. Marlborough was a cour- 
tier, and had gone through too many mortifications to contrast a 
necessity like this with any thing like the greatness here opposed 
to it. He was accustomed to mean figures, as well as better ones. 
That he would feel abject enough, is but too probable. The habi- 
tual meannesses to which the “ great’’ submit, and their sensibility 
nevertheless to a failure in their miserable views of honour, ar: 
inconceivable to those who do not know something of them. 

“* The old Earl of Pembroke, when a Scotch lord gave him a 
lash with a whip at Newmarket, in presence of all the nobility, 
and he bore it with patience.” 

“* King Charles the Second of England, when he entered into 
the second Dutch war; and in many other actions during his 
whole reign”? 

“* Philip the Second of Spain, after the defeat of the r- 
mada.”’—A mistake: kings, particularly Spanish kings, not be 
ing so easily ashamed of themselves. 

“* The Emperor Charles the Fifth, when he resigned his crown, 
and nobody would believe his reasons.’’—This is excellent. Here 
was a king who had unkinged himself, and found himself liable to 
shame accordingly. 

“* King Charles the First of England, when, in gallantry to 
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his queen, he thought to surprise her with a present of a dia- 
mond buckle, which he pushed into her breast, and tore her flesh 
with the tongue; upon which she drew it out, and flung it on 
the ground.”’—For Charles’s state of subjection to his wife, see 
Bassompiere. The buckle was a bad business; but the shuttle- 
cock of another sovereign was worse: he knocked it into a lady’s 
bosom, and drew it out with a pair of tongs. 

‘“‘ Fairfax, the parliament general, at the time of King 
Charles’s trial.”’—The nothingness of his position was the worse, 
inasmuch as his wife, Lady Fairfax, went into court and insulted 
it with loud words from the gallery. 

“Julius Cesar, when Antony offered to put a diadem on his 
head, and the people shouted for joy to see him decline it; which 
he never offered to do, till he saw their dislike in their counte- 
nances.’’—A savage case! 

“« Coriolanus when he withdrew his army from Rome, at the 

ntreaty of his mother.”’ 

‘© Hannibal, at /tntiochus’s court.’’ 

“ Beau Fielding, at fifty years old, when in a quarrel upon 
the stage, he was run into his breast, which he opened and 
showed to the ladies, that he might move their love and pity; 
but they all fell a laughing.’’—This is perfect. [Beau Fielding, 
a handsome man half crazed with vanity and “ bonnes fortunes,” 
was the Orlando the Fair of the Tatler. See No. 50 of that work 
He married the Duchess of Cleveland, Charles the Second’s mis- 
tress; on which he was indicted for bigamy, a former wife being 
living. ] 

“ The Count de Bussy Rabutin, when he was recalled to 
court after twenty years banishment into the country, and af- 


fected to make the same figure he did in his youth.’’—This 


might be contrasted with the conduct of Sully, who, coming out of 
his retirement in old age to advise with Louis the Thirteenth, and 
being laughed at by the young courtiers for the antiquity of his 
dress, said to that prince, “Sir, when your Majesty’s father, of 
illustrious memory, did me the honour to invite me into his pre- 
sence, he used to send all the coxcombs out of the way.” 

“ The Earl of Sunderland, when he turned Papist in the 
time of King James the Second, and underwent all the forms 
of a heretic converted.” 

“« Pope Clement the Seventh, when he was taken prisoner at 
Rome, by the Emperor Charles the Fifth’s forces.”’ 

‘Queen Mary, of Scotland, when she suffered Bothwell to 
ravish her, and pleaded that as an excuse for marrying him.” 

‘“* King John, of England, when he gave up his kingdom to 
the Pope, to be held as a fief to the see of Rome.” 

One is tempted to enlarge this gallery of pictures. It would be 
very easy, and no less edifying. But I fear I have already exceed- 
:d my limits. I cannot help giving two, however, before I go. 

Great Ficure.—Dean Swift, during the reward offered for 
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his discovery as author of the Drapier’s Lettters, when he dis- 
charged a man from his service for supposed insolence, who was 
in the secret. 

Mean Ficure.—The same Swift, during his services to the 
ministry, the first time that Harley, the Lord Treasurer, called 
him Jonathan. [New Monthly Magazine. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 


Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary to the Adm: 
ralty, &c. &c. Edited by Lord Braybrooke. 2 vols. 4to 
Colburn. 1825. 


Tue very late period of the month at which these bulky volumes 
have been published, though copious quotations from them have 
found their way into the journals of the day, prevents us from 
giving them the benefit of a regular analysis. They are so full ot 
curious and interesting matter, however, that our readers cannot 
fail to be gratified by such notice as the time permits. 

The work consists of, 1. a Preface; 2. the Life of Mr. Pepys; 
3. Selections from his Diary; 4. Private Correspondence; and, 5. 
an Appendix. 

The frst informs us that the Rev. Mr. John Smith, of Cam- 
bridge, (Curate of Banham, Norfolk,) had deciphered the Diary 
from six folio tomes in the original short-hand of the writer, and 
now preserved in the Pepysian Library; and, farther, that the pre- 
sent publication comprehends only such a portion of the entries as 
Mr. Smith deemed most worthy of meeting the eye of the world. 

The second is a brief but sufficient biography. Samuel Pepys 
was the son of a tailor, and born in London, February 23, 1632. 
His family appears to have been respectable and well connected ; 
and he had the advantage of being educated at St. Paul’s School 
and Cambridge. His studies at the latter place were abridged by 
an early marriage in October, 1655, when he was only twenty- 
three years of age. The object of his choice, Elizabeth St. Michel, 
of Somersetshire, was unquestionably a beautiful woman, for he 
mentions her frequently in his Diary as ‘the prettiest” of many 
‘fine ladies” who are described together. She was only fifteen 
when she became a wife; and the young couple had little else but 
love to make them happy: for the very first memorandum we find 
—after an introductory praise of God for good health—states as 
the close of the year 1659, 

“TI lived in Axe-Yard, having my wife, and servant Jane, and no 
other family but us three,”’ and then proceeds with all due paren- 
thetical humility. 

“January 1. (Lords Day,) 1659-60. This morning (we living 
lately in the garret) I rose, put on my suit with great skirts, hay 
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ing not lately worn any other cloth but them. Went to Mr. Gun 
ning’s* chapel at Exeter House,”’ &c. 

The worthy gentleman was, nevertheless, living tolerably well 
at this period, and in the employment of his relative, Lord Sand 
wich (styled my Lord throughout, though, at this opening, only 
Admiral Sir Edward Montagu): for, on the 9th, he tells us oi 
breakfasting upon “ cold turkey-pie and a goose!”’ and, on the 26th, 
the following characteristic record is seen. 

“ January, 1659-60. Home from my office to my Lord’s lodgings, where m 
wife had got ready a very fine dinner—viz. a dish of marrow-bones; a leg of mut 
ton; 4 loin of veal; a dish of fowl, three pullets, and a dozen of larks all in 
dish; a great tart; a neat’s tongue; a dish of anchovies; a dish of prawns; and 
cheese. My company was my father, my uncle Fenner, his two sons, Mr. Pierce 
and all their wives, and my brother Tom. 

“The news of this day is a letter that speaks absolutely Monk’s concurrence 
with this parliament, and nothing else, which yet I hardly believe.” 

Mr. Pepys’s future advancement in life was gradual, and justly duc 
to his diligence. He filled several honourable official situations, 
served in parliament, was for two years President of the Royal 
Society, and finally died (not rich, however,) at Clapham, in 1703, 
aged 71. 

The ¢Aree remaining divisions of the work will be illustrated by 
our future observations and extracts; and we need only say here 
that the Diary embraces ten strange years in our history, trom 
1659 to 1669; that the private correspondence is derived from Dr 
Rawlinson’s collections in the Bodleian library, and letters in the 
yossession of Mr. S. Pepys Cockerel (the representative of the fa- 

ys ‘ ef 
mily); and that the Appendix is merely a few not very important 
documents. 

Of the Diary, which is the truly important part of the publica- 
tion, it is justly remarked,— 

“The Journal contains the most unquestionable evidences of veracity; and, as 
the writer made no scruple of committing his most secret thoughts to paper, en 
couraged, no doubt, by the confidence which he derived from the use of short 
hand, perhaps there never was a publication more implicitly to be relied upon fo: 
the authenticity of its statements, and the exactness with which every fact is de 
tailed. Upon this point I can venture to speak with the less hesitation, having, 
n preparing the sheets for the press, had occasion to compare many parts of the 
Diary with different accounts of the same transactions recorded elsewhere; and in 

o instance could I detect any material error or wilful misrepresentation.” 


Much more, indeed, may be urged in favour of this singular re 
cord. It exhibits, with utter simplicity, the personal characters of 
the writer, and of those (many of them remarkable persons) with 
whom he was most intimately associated. It presents traits of the 
yeneral manners of the age, from the king and his court, to the 
lowest individual and the bear-garden. It contains more interest- 
ing particulars of the history of the stage, at the period of the Re 


* Gunning was afterwards Bishop of Chichester and of Ely. He had, as is re 
ated in Wood’s Athenz, persevered in reading the Liturgy at the chapel at Exeter 
House during the predommancy of the Parliament, for which Cromwell often re- 
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storation,—a period when so little is known of it from authentic 
sources,—than are to be met with elsewhere. It also furnishes 
many striking anecdotes of the state of literature, of the cultivation 
of music, of new inventions and introductions, of the plague and 
yreat fire, and, in fine, of every matter which employed the minds 
and bodies of our progenitors a century and a half ago; and, conse- 
quently, of every thing which can excite the feelings, and deserve 
the attention of their descendants. Of the dissolute court of Charles, 
it is true, we have already a vivid picture by Count Grammont,* 
and of the literature of the time a more ample account in Evelyn: 
but for an insight into the society, the habits, feelings, and doings 
of our ancestors, we know of nothing to compare with Pepys. His 
minuteness of detail is delightful: we are acquainted with the very 
fashion of every coat he wore; the curl of every wig; the cut of 
every cloak; the colour and shape of female accoutrements; the 
number and position of patches; the very mould and glass, as it 
were, of every novelty. Still because he is minute on points of 
daily intercourse and occurrence, it does not follow that he is of 
little value upon affairs of national and general importance. On the 
contrary, contemporary history must be much benefited by these 
statements, which teach us to estimate men and measures far more 
accurately, by slight touches, than we can ever do by having them 
displayed according to the philosophy of the historian. Clarendon 
with all fis knowledge, and Burnet with all his acumen, when des- 
canting on “the lewdness of that time,’’t do not yield us such 
lights as the little tapers of Mr. Pepys. His are home-items, 
whereas such Chroniclers as the Count Grammont only startle us 
with such doctrines as these: 


‘Every man who believes that his honour depends upon that of his wife is a 
fool who torments himself and drives her to despair; but he who, being naturally 
jealous, has the additional misfortune of loving his wife, and who expects that she 
should only live for him, is a perfect madman, whom the torments of hell have ac- 
tually taken hold of in this world, and whom nobody pities. All reasoning and 
observation on these unfortunate circumstances attending wedlock concur in this, 
that precaution is vain and useless before the evil, and revenge odious afterwards,’ 
{See Memoirs of Count Grammont, vol. ii. chap. 2.) 


Such are the jocular sentiments of the worthy Count, who, 
speaking of these enormities destructive of every human happiness, 
might fairly say of them guorum pars magna fui: but his gene- 
ralizations are nothing to the “ particular facts’’ of Mr. Pepys. 

With regard to Evelyn’s Remains, it may be remembered that 
only about a hundred pages in the two volumes they occupy treat 
of the epoch and actors who figure so peculiarly in the present 


* Count Grammont, (or, more correctly, Gramont,) though a contemporary of 
Pepys, is not (we think) mentioned once in the Diary, The Memoirs known by 
his name are too melancholy a corroboration of the facts related by our honest 
Journalist. Heartless men and profligate women shine, like corruption, over the 
caricaturist’s page, (for such it is, in spite of its chivalry,) the one without honour, 
the other without virtue. Would that some record could be discovered of the 
better parts of England at this era: perhaps there is none.—#ev. 

t See his History, vol. i. p. 157. 
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work. Where the coincidences happen, it is wonderfully pleasant 
to trace the different views of each writer: but into these we have 
not an opportunity now to enter; and we are sorry for it, because 
the corroboration thus offered is extremely valuable,—that of Eve- 
lyn, a highly literary character, telling us what he did, and thus 
making a partial mirror of the age; and that of Pepys, who kept 
for his own remembrance an account not only of all he did, but of 
all he saw and heard; and who thus preserved as perfectly as it can 
be done, “ the abstract and brief chronicle of the times.’’? We shall, 
however, even in this concise Review, make one or two corres- 
ponding statements to illustrate our remarks. 

In looking over the memorabilia of Pepys, passing the curious 
particulars of the King’s being brought from Holland, we shall 
commence with a London scene appropriate to the Restoration. 

‘We were told that the Parliament had sent Scott and Robinson to Monk 
this afternoon, but he would not hear them. And that the Mayor and Aldermen 


had offered their own houses for himself and his officers; and that his soldiers 


would lack for nothing. nd indeed I saw many people give the soldiers drink 


and money, and all along the streets cried ‘God bless them,’ and extraordinary 
good words. Hence we went to a merchant’s house hard by, where I saw Sir 
Nich. Crisp, and so we went to the Star tavern (Monk being then at Benson’s). 


In Cheapside there were a great many bonfires, and Bow bells and all the bells in 
all the churches as we went home were a-ringing. Hence we went homewards, 
it being about ten at night. But the common joy that was every where to be seen! 
The number of bonfires, there being fourteen between St. Dunstan’s and Temple 
Bar, and at Strand Bridge I could at one time tell thirty-one fires. In Hing Street 
seven or eight; and all ‘along burning, and roasting, and drinking for rumps. 
There being rumps tied upon sticks and carried up and down. The butchers at 
the May Pole in the Strand rang a peal with their knives when they were going 
to sacrifice their rump. On Ludgate Hill there was one turning of a spit that had 
a rump tied upon it, and another basting of it. Indeed it was past imagination, both 
the greatness and the suddenness of it. And one end of the street you would 
think there was a whole lane of fire, and so hot that we were fain to keep on the 
further sid 


There never, perhaps, was such a national stagnation as at this 
crisis. Almost any man of influence might have advanced his own 
pretensions to supreme power; and almost any man might have 
led the way to do what Monk did. The King was restored by 
means of which every one has read in the histories of that event, 
and what between the looseness of manners imported from the 
Continent and the rebound from puritanism at home, a strange ef- 
fervescence ensued. Pepys, among his many similar stories of the 
profligacy of the upper ranks, has the following: 


‘September 17th. Meeting Mr. Pierce, the chyrurgeon, he took me into So- 
mersett House; and there carried me into the Queene-Mother’s presence-chamber, 
where she was with our own Queene sitting on her left hand (whom I did never 
see before); and though she be not very charming, yet she hath a good, modest, 
and innocent look, which is pleasing. Here I also saw Madame Castlemaine, and, 
which pleased me most, Mr. Crofts, the King’s bastard, a most pretty sparke of 
about 15 years old, who, I perceive, do hang much upon my Lady Castlemaine, 
and is always with her; and, I hear, the Queenes both are mighty kind to him. 
By and by in comes the King, and anon the Duke and his Duchesse; so that, they 
being all together, was such a sight as I never could almost have happened to see 
with so much ease and leisure. They staid till it was dark, and then went away; 
the King and his Queene, and my Lady Castlemaine and young Crofts, in one 
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coach, and the rest in other coaches. Here was great stores of great ladies, but 
very few handsome. The King and Queene were very me rry; and he would 
have made the Queene-Mother believe that his Queene was with child, and said 
that she said so. And the young Queene answered, ‘ You lie ;’ which was the first 
English word that I ever heard her say: which made the King good sport; and 
he would have made her say in English, ‘ Confess and be hanged.’ 

‘Christmas Day. Hada pleasant walk to Whitehall, where I intended to have 
received the communion with the family, but I come a little too late. So I walked 
up into the house and spent my time looking over pictures, particularly the ships 
in King Henry the Eighth’s voyage to Bullaen; marking the great difference be- 
tween those built then and now. By and by down to the chapel again, where 
Bishop Morley preached upon the song of the angels. ‘Glory to God on high, on 
earth peace, and good will towards men.’ Methought he made but a poor sermon, 
but long, and reprehending the common jollity of the court for the true joy that 
shall and ought to be on these days, Particularized concerning their excess in 
playes and gaming, saying that he whose office it is to keep the gamesters in order 
and within bounds, serves but for a second rather in a duell, meaning the groome- 
porter. Upon which it was worth observing how far they are come from taking 
the reprehensions of a bishop seriously, that they all laugh in the chapel when he 
reflected on their ill actions and courses. 

‘December 31st. Public matters stand thus: The King is bringing, as is said, 
his tamily, and navy, and all other his charges, to a less expense. In the mean 
time, himself following his pleasures more than with good advice he would 
do; at least, to be seen to all the world to do so. His Soiiance with my Lady 
Castlemaine being publick, every day, to his great reproach ; and his favouring of 
none at court so much as those that are the confidants of his pleasure, as Sir H. 
Bennet and Sir Charles Barkeley ; which, good God! put it into his heart to mend, 
before he makes himself too much contemned by his people for it! The Duke of 
Monmouth is in so great splendour at court, and so dandled by the King, that some 
doubt, that, if the King should have no child by the Queene (which there is yet no 
appearance of), whether he would not be acknowledged for a lawful son; and that 
there will be a difference follow between the Duke of York and him; which God 
prevent! My Lord Chancellor is threatened by people to be questioned, the next 
sitting of the Parliament, by some spirits that do not love to see him so great: but 
certainly he is a good servant to the King. The Queene-Mother is said to keep 
too great a court new; and her being married to my Lord St. Alban’s is commonly 
talked of; and that they had a daughter between them in France, how true, God 
knows. The Bishops are high, and go on without any diffidence in pressing uni- 
formity ; and the Presbyters seem silent in it, and either conform or lay down, 
though without doubt they expect a turn, and would be glad these endeavours of 
the other fanatiques would take effect; there having been a plot lately found, for 
which four have been publickly tried at the Old Bailey and hanged. 

* May, 1663. After dinner I went up to Sir Thomas Crewe, who lies there not 
very well in his head, being troubled with vapours and fits of dizzinesse ; and there 
I sat talking with him all the afternoon upon the unhappy posture of things at this 
time; that the King do mind nothing but pleasures, and hates the very sight or 
thoughts of business. If any of the sober counsellors give him good advice, and 
move him in any thing to his good and honour, the other part, which are his 
r scllors of pleasure, take him when he is with my Lady Castlemaine, and in a 
humour of delight, and then persuade him that he ought not to hear nor listen to 
the advice of those old dotards or counsellors that were heretofore his enemies 
when, God knows! it is they that now-a-days do most study his honour.’ 

Continuing these notices, we are told, (February 1664-5.) 

‘My Lady Sandwich tells me how my Lord Castlemaine is coming over from 
France, and is believed will soon be made friens with his lady again. What mad 
frieks the mayds of honour at court have, that Mrs. Jennings,* one of the Dutch 
esse’s maids the other day dressed herself like an orange-wench, and went up and 
down, and cried oranges ; till falling down, or by some accident, her fine shoes 
were descerne l, and she put toa great deal of shame; that such as these tricks 


g ordinary, and worse among them, thereby few will venture among them fo 
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* The elder sister of Sarah , Dutchess of Marlboroug! 
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wives: My Lady Castlemaine will in merriment say, that her daughter (not above 
a year old or two) will be the first mayd in the court that will be married.’ 


The character of Lady Castlemaine, as drawn by Burnet and 
other writers, though sufficiently notorious to have placed her at 
the head of such a bevy: yet assuredly the King’s mistress (created 
Duchess of Cleveland) was worthy of a superior rank, even among 
these sportive maids of honour to the Queen! Gi ammont’s Memoirs 
also curiously embroider this lady’s fame; and therewith the cus- 
toms of the age. 

‘Miss Stewart’s beauty (he says) began at this time to be celebrated. The 


Countess of Castlemaine perceived that the King paid attention to her; but, in 


stead of being alarmed at it, she favoured, as far as she was able, this new inclina 
tion, whether from an indiscretion common to all those who think themselves su- 
penrior to the rest of mankind, or whether she designed, by this pastime, to livert 


the King’s attention from the commerce which she held with Jermyn. She was 
not satisfied with appearing without any degree of uneasiness at a preference 
which all the court began to remark: she even affected to make Miss Stewart her 


ade for the King ; and, 


on, she often ke pt 





favourite, and invited her to all the entertainments she 
in confidence of her own charms, with the greatest ir 
her to sleep. The King, who seldom neglected to visit the Countess before she 
rose, seldom failed likewise to find Miss Stewart in bed with her The most in 
different objects have charms in a new attachment: however, the imprudent 
Countess was not jealous of this rival’s appearing with her, in such a situation, 
being confident, that whenever she thought fit, she could triumph over all the ad 
vantages which these opportunities could afford Miss Stewart; but she was quite 


mistaken.’ 





Miss Stewart herself, however, if, indeed, she ever yielded to 
his power, seems to have been no subservient favourite of the amo 
rous King. Grammont, in his dogmatical way, tells us: 


*The Duke of Buckingham formed the design of governing her in order to in 
gratiate himself with the King; God knows what a governor he would have been, 
and what a head he was possessed of, to guide another; however, he was the pri 
perest man in the world to insinuate himself with Miss Stewart: she was childish 
in her behaviour, and laughed at every thing, and her taste for frivolous amuse 
ments, though unaffected, was only allowable in a girl about twelve or thirteen 
years ald. A child, however, she was, in every other respect, except playing with 
a doll: blind-man’s buff was her most favourite amusement: she was building cas 
tles of cards, while the deepest play was going on in her apartments, where you 
saw her surrounded by eager courtiers, who handed her the cards, or young archi 
tects, who endeavoured to imitate her 

‘She had, however, a passion for music, and had some taste for singing. The 
Duke of Buckingham, who built the finest towers of cards imaginable, had an 
agreeable voice: she had no aversion to scandal; and the Duke was both the fa- 
ther and the mother of scandal: he made songs, and invented old women’s sturies 
with which she was delighted; but his particular talent consisted in turning into 


ridicule whatever was ridiculous m other people » and in taking them off, even i 


their presence, without their perceiving it: in short, he knew how to act all parts, 


with so much grace and pleasantry, that it was difficult to do without him, when 
he had a mind to make himself agreeable; and he made himself so necessary to 
Miss Stewart’s amusement, that she sent all over the town t ek for him, wher 
he did not attend the King to her apartments 

* He was extremely handsome, and still thought himself ch more so than he 


although he had a great deal of discernment, yet his vanity made him 
A ’ . . 
mistake some civilities as intended for his person, which were onlv bestowed on 


his wit and drollery in short, bei £ seduced by too gvo0 lan opimion of his ow! 


really was 


merit, he forgot his first project and his Portuguese mistress, in order to pursue a 
fancy in which he mistook himself; for he no sooner began to act a serious part 


l, a 


’ 


Miss Stewart, than he met with so severe a repulse, that he abandone« 
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once, all his designs upon her: however, the familiarity she had procured him 
with the King opened the way to those favours to which he was afterwards ad- 
vanced.” 

In fact, the afterwards Duchess of Richmond, under the sem- 
blance of childishness (as Brutus under that of madness), seems to 
have played her own cards, and built her own castles, in a style 
above the comprehension of the King, Buckingham, Grammont, or 
Pepys: but to return to the last of these, and his court-register, 
anno 1665: 

‘March 19th. Mr. Povy and I in his coach to Hyde-Park, being the first day 
of the tour there. Where many brave ladies; among others, Castlemaine lay im- 
pudently upon her back in her coach asleep, with her mouth open.’ 

* He (Mr. Price a celebrated surgeon) tells me how the Duke of York is wholly 
given up to his new mistress, my Lady Denham,* going at noon-day with all his 
gentlemen to visit her in Scotland-Yard; she declaring she will not be his mistress, 
as Mrs. Price, to go up and down the privy stairs, but will be owned publickly ; 
and so she is.’ [Oh! mighty honour!} ‘Mr. Brouncker it seems was the pimp to 
bring it about, and my Lady Castlemaine, who designs thereby to fortify herself 
by the Duke; there being a falling out the other day between the King and her 
on this occasion, the Queene, in ordinary talk before the ladies in her drawing- 
room, did say to my Lady Castlemaine that she feared the King did take cold, by 
staying so late abroad at her house. She answered before them all, that he did 
not stay so late abroad with her, for he went betimes thence, (though he do not 
before one, two, or three in the morning,) but must stay somewhere else. The 
King then coming in and overhearing, did whisper in the eare aside, and told her 
she was a bold, impertinent woman, and bid her to be gone out of the court, and 
not come again till he sent for her; which she did presently, and went to a lodging 
in the Pell-Mell, and kept there two or three days, and then sent to the King to 
know whether she might send for her things away out of her house. The King 
sent to her, she must first come and view them; and so she come, and the King 
went to her, and all friends again. He tells me she did, in her anger, say she 
would be even with the King, and print his letters to her. So putting all together, 
we are and are like to be in a sad condition.’ 


Another reporter (Mr. Fenn,) Pepys records, 


‘Tells me that the King and my Lady Castlemaine are quite broke off,¢ and 
she is gone away, and is with child, and swears the King shall own it; and she will 
have it christened in the chapel at White Hall so, and owned for the King’s, as 
other Kings have done; or she will bring it into White Hall gallery, and dash the 
brains of it out before the King’s face.+ He tells me, that the King and court 








* It was said her husband poisoned her to revenge his dishonour. 

{ They seem to have had many quarrels and bickerings, in each of which the 
lady, as usual, gets off victoriously. In one scene she tells the King he is “ a fool, 
and allows fools to govern him;”’ and, throughout, she covers her own intrigues 
by accusing her royal goose of infidelity, and pretending to be jealous of him.— 
Rev. 

+ A later entry runs thus:—“ How imperious this woman is, and hectors the 
King to do whatever she will. It seems she is with child, and the King says he 
did not get it; with that she made a slighting pus with her mouth, and never came 
in again, till the King went to Sir Daniel Harvy’s to pray her; and so she is come 
to-day when one would think his mind should be full of other cares, having this 
morning broken up such a parliament, with so much discontent, and so many wants 
upon him, and but yesterday heard such a sermon against adultery. But it seems 
she hath told the King that whoever did get it, he should own it. And the bot- 
tom of the quarrel is this:—she is fallen in love with young Jermyn, who hath of 
late been with her oftener than the King, and is now going to marry my Lady Fal- 
mouth; the King is mad at her entertaining Jermyn, and she is mad at Jermyn’s 
going to marry from her, so they are all mad: and thus the kingdom is governed” 
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were never, in this world, so bad as they are now for gaming, swearing, women, and 
drinking, and the most abominable vices that ever were in the world; so that all 
must come to nought.’— 

‘He do say that the court is in a way to ruin all for their pleasures; and says, 
that he himself hath once taken the liberty to tell the King the necessity of having 
at (east @ show of religion in the vor ernment, and sobri¢ ly; and that it was that, that 


did set up and keep up Oliver, though he was the greatest rogue in the world 


He tells me the King adheres to no man, but this day delivers himself up to this, 


and the next to that, to the ruin of himself, and business: that he is at the com- 
mand of any woman like a slave,’ &c. 


We shall finish the sketch of the morals of our fathers, with one 
other anecdote. Let us premise that the Duke of Buckingham had 
killed the husband of the lady! 


*T am told that the Countess of Shrewsbury is brought home by the Duke of 
Buckingham to his house, where his Duchess saying, that it was not for her and the 
other to live together in a house, he answered, “ Why, madam, I did think so, and 
therefore have ordered your coach to be ready, to carry you to your father’s,” 
which was a develish speech, but they say true ; and my Lady Shrewsbury is there 
it seems.’ 

Now, though we may not pin our faith to the veracity of all or 
any of these reports, the very existence of them, and their being 
entertained by such a man as Pepys, are sufficient to show us what 
times these were. Hypocrisy, the tribute which vice pays to virtue, 
appears to have been forgotten amid licentious revels and barefaced 
proefligacy. Women were not distinguished unless by the shame 
of open intrigues; and, vitiated by promiscuous indulgences, the 
men forfeited every claim to respect; being lovers without fidelity, 
husbands without feeling, friends without honour, and actors in 
the general intercourse of life without one particle of moral prin- 
ciple. 

Without referring to Marvel’s Satire, or to Macpherson’s State 
Papers, which may be learnt concerning the conduct of political af- 
fairs from these volumes: but, as we have said, the period of thei: 
publication precludes us from a mature. consideration of them. 
We shall, therefore, rather make a miscellaneous selection of 
striking passages than attempt a philosophical or critical view of 
their bearings. The follewing extracts illustrate the habits of th 
period: 

* July 8th. (Lord’s Day lo White Hall chapel, where I got in with ease by 


going before thie Lord Chancellor with Mr. Kipps Here | heard very good mu 


‘ ~ } } - P 
sique, the first time that ever | remember to have heard the organs and sit ging- 


men in surplices in my life. ‘The Bishop of Chichester preached before the King, 
and made a great fiattering sermon, which I did not like that the clergy should 
meddle with matters of state. Dined with Mr. Luellin and Salisbury at a cook’s 


shop. Home, and staid all the afternoon with my wife till after sermon. There till 
Mr. Fairebrother came to call us out to my father’s to supper. He told me how 
he had perfectly procured me to be made Master in Arts by proxy, which did 
somewhat please me, though | remember my cousin Roger Pepys was the other 


day persuading me from it 

*10th. This day I put on my new silk suit, the first that ever I wore in my life 
Home and called my wife, and took her to Clodins’s to a great wedding of Nan 
Hartlib to Mynheer Roder, which was kept at Goring-House with very great 
state, cost, and noble company But among all the beauties there, my wife was 
thought the greatest. And finding my Lord in White Hall garden, I got him to 
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go to the Secretary’s, which he did, and desired the despatch of his and my bills 
to be signed by the King. His bill is to be Earle of Sandwich, Viscount Hinch- 
ingbrooke, and Baron of St. Neot’s. Home, with my mind pretty quiet: not re- 
turning, as I said I would, to see the bride put to bed. 

* October 7th. (Lord’s day.) ‘To White Hall on foot, calling at my father’s to 
change my long black cloake for a short one (long cloakes being now quite out) ; 
but he being gone to church, I could not get one. I heard Dr. Spurstow preach 
before the King a poor dry sermon; but a very good anthem of Captain Cook’s 
afterwards, ‘lo my Lord’s, and dined with him; he all dianer-time talking French 
to me, and telling me the story how the Duke of York hath got my Lord Chan- 
cellor’s daughter with child, and that she do lay it to him, and that for certain he 
did promise her marriage, and had signed, it with his blood, but that he by stealth 
had got the paper out of her cabinett. And that the King would have him to 
marry her, but that he will not. So that the thing is very bad for the Duke, and 
them all; but my Lord do make light of it, as a thing that he believes is not a 
new thing for the Duke to do abroad. 

* 13th. I went out to Charing Cross, to see Major-general Harrison* hanged, 
drawn, and quartered; which was done there, he looking as cheerful as any man 
could do that condition. He was presently cut down, and his head and heart 
shewn to the people, at which there was great shouts of joy. It is said, that he 
said that he was sure to come shortly at the right hand of Christ to judge them 
that now had judged him; and that his wife do expect his coming again. Thus 
it was my chance to see the King beheaded at White Hall, and to sce the first 
blood shed in revenge for the King at Charing Cross. 

‘14th. To White Hall chappell, where one Dr. Crofts made an indifferent ser- 
mon, and after it an anthem, ill sung, which made the King laugh. Here I first 
did see the Princesse Royall since she came into England. Here | also observed, 
how the Duke of York and Mrs, Palmer did talk to one another very wantonly 
through the hangings that parts the King’s closet and the closet where the ladies 
sit’ — 

‘November Ist. This morning Sir W. Penn and I were mounted early, and had 
very merry discourse all the way, he being very good company. We come to Sir 
W. Batten’s, where he lives like a prince, and we were made very welcome. 


Among other things he shewed me my Lady’s closet, wherein was great store of 


rarities; as also a chaire, which he calls King Harry’s chaire, where he that sits 
down is catched with two irons, that come round about him, which makes good 
sport. Here dined with us two or three more country gentlemen; among the 
rest Mr. Christmas, my old school-fellow, with whom | had much talk. He did 
remember that | was a great Roundhead when I was a boy, and I was much afraid 
that he would have remembered the words that I said the day the King was be- 
headed, (that, were I to preach upon him, my text should be, “The memory of 
the wicked shall rot ;”) but f found afterwards that he did not go away from schoul 
before that time.’— 

‘December 4th. This day the Parliament voted that the bodies of Oliver, 
Ireton, Bradshaw, &c., should be taken up out of their graves in the Abbey, and 
drawn to the gallows, and there hanged and buried under it: which (methinks) 
do trouble me that a man of so great courage as he was should have that dis- 
honour, though otherwise he might deserve it enough. 

‘January 21st, 1661. This day many more of the Fifth-Monarchy-Men were 
hanged.’— y ; : 

‘30th. To my Lady Batten’s; where my wife and she are lately come back 
again from being abroad, and seeing of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, hanged 
and buried at Tyburne. 

‘February 5. Into the Hall; and there saw my Lord Treasurer (who was sworn 
to-day at the Exchequer, with a great company ‘of lords and persons of honour to 
attend him,) go up to the Treasury offices, and take possession thereof; and also 
saw the heads of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton, set up at the further end of the 
Hall. 

‘ April 2d. To St. James’s Park, where I saw the Duke of York playing at 








** Thomas Harrison, son of a butcher at Newcastle-under-Line, appointed by 
Cromwell to convey Charles I. from Windsor to Whitehall, in order to his trial, 
and afterwards sat as one of his judges.’ 





: 
- 
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pelemele, the first time that ever I saw the sport. Then to the Dolphin to Si: 
W. Batten, and Penn, and other company; among others Mr. Delabar; where 
strange how these men, who at other times are all wise men, do now, in their 
witt and reproach one another with their former conditions, and thei: 


; 


actions as in public concerns, till I was ashamed to see it.’— 





On the day of the king’s proclamation, we have the following 
among other traits: 
! 


al of company, some I knew, others I did not 














H we staid upon t le below till it was late, expecting to see the fire 
works, but they were not performed to-night: only the city bad a light like a 
glory round about it with bonfires. At last 1 went to King-strecte, and there sent 
Crockford to my father’s and n y house , to tell them I c uld not come home to 
n t, because of the dirt, and a coach could not be had And so I took my wife 
ancl Mrs. Frankleyn (who I proferred the civility of lying with my wife at Mrs 
Hunt's to-night) to Axe-vard, in which at the further end there were three great 
bonfires, and a great many great gallants, men and women; and they laid hold of 
us, and would have us drink the King’s health upon our knees, kneeling upon a 
faggot, which we all did, they drinking to us one after another. Which we thought 
a strange f jue ; but these gallants continued there a great while, and I wor 
dered to see how the ladies did tipple. At last I sent my wife and her bed-fellow 
to bed, and Mr. Hunt and I went in with Mr. Thornbury (who did give the com 
their wine, he being yveoman of the wine-cellar to the King and there, 


wife and two of his sisters, and some gallant sparks that were there, we 


1 nothing else, till one of the gentlemen fell down stark 

















d there lay; and I went to my Lord’s pretty well.’— 
mber 7th. Having appointed the young ladies at the wardrobe to go 
em to the play to-day, my wife and I took them to the theatre, where we 
seated ourselves close by the King and Duke of York, and Madame Palmer, which 
was great tent; and, indeed, | can never enough admire her beauty. And 
here was “ Bartholomew Fayre,” with the puppet-shewe, acted to-day, which had 
not been these forty years, (it being so satyricall against puritanism, they durst 
not till now, which is strange they should alre ady lare to do it, and the King do 
countenance it,) but I do never a whit like it the better for the puppets, but rather 
the worse Thence home with the ladies, it be g& by reasor of our staving a 
great while for the King’s coming, and the length of the play, near nine o’clock 
ef it wa e.— 
‘To the Trinity House; where, among others, I found my Lords Sandwich and 
Craven, a y cousit Roger Pepys, and Sir Wm. Wheeler Both at and afte: 
r we had great discourses of the nature and power of spirits, and whether 
un animate dead bodies; in all which, as of the general appearance of spirits, 
I Sandwich is very scepticall. He says the greatest warrants that ever he 
} t lieve any, is the present appearing of the n Wiltshire, much of late 
taike t, Vv eutSa lrum up and d wi here : »00ks of it, and, they say, 
very true it my Lord observes, that though he do answer to any tune that you 
play to him upon another drum, yet one time he tried to play and could not; 
\ makes him suspect t tis a good argument. 
lot K ’s Head o1 entleman in our company, who 
' ny I Castlemaine rt, t knows not the reason 
e told us of wipe the Qu vo did give her, when she com: 
and found t Qu nde is, and had en so long: “1 
' ur Maiestv.” says she tience to sit so long a dressing ?”’ 
‘Il have son ch reason to use patience,”’ says the Queene, “that I can very 


well bear with it.” He t! KS it may be the Queene hath commanded her to re 


r for the wall about 





the new Exchange, did kill one another, each thrusting the other through ; one 


of them of the King’s chapel, one Cave, and the otber a retainer of my Lord 
Generall Middl ton’s Thence to White H all, where » m the Duke’s chambe r, 
the King come and stayed an hour or two laughing at Sir W. Petty, who was there 
i ut his boat and at sresham Colleg in general at which poor Petty was, I 
erceive, at some loss; but did argue discreetly, and bear the unreasonable follies 


; ’ ns 
King tions and other bystanders with great discr or and offcre 

















io take oddes against the King’s best boates: but the King would not lay, but 

ied him down with words only. Gresham College he mightily laughed at, for 
spending time only in weighing of ayre, and doing nothing else since they sat. 
Mr. Pierce tells me how the King, coming the other day to his theatre to see 
“The Indian Queene,” (which he commends for a very fine thing,) my Lady 
Castlemaine was in the next box before he come; and leaning over other ladies 
swhile to whisper with the King, she rose out of the box and went into the King’s, 
und set herself on the King’s rmght hand, between the King and the Duke of 
York; which, he swears, put the King himself, as well as every bo ly else, out of 
and believes that she did it only to shew the world that she is not 

et, as was believed.’— 

‘I to Sir orge Cartaret’s to dinner; where Mr. Cofferer Ashburnham ; who 
told a good story “of my anhehets senyci ireretll yooh yes for a small matter. 
While he was on the bench with his father-in-law Ju ige Richardson, and while 
they were considering to transport him to save his life, the fellow flung a great 
tone at the Judge, that missed him, but broke through the wainscoat. Upon this 

had his hand cut off, and was h ange d present ly.— 

‘To the Bear-Garden, where now the yard was full of people, and those most 
yf them seamen, striv ing by force to get in. I got into the common pit; and 


ountenanc 


ut of favou 








’ 


there, with my cloak about my face, I stood and saw the prize fought, till one of 
} 


them, a shoemaker, was so cut in both his wrists that he could not fight any longer, 
und then they broke off: his enemy was a butcher The sport very good, and 


various Humours to be seen among the rabble that is there.— 
And in 1666: 


— dinner with my wife and Mercer to the Beare-Garden; where I have not 
, | think, of many years, and saw some good sport of the bull’s tossing of the 
dogs; one into the very boxes, But it is a very rude and nasty pleasure. We 
had a great many hectors in the same box with us, (and one very fine went into 
the pit, and played his dog for a wager, which was a strange sport for a gentle- 
man,) where they drank wine, and drank Mercer’s health first; which I pledged 
with my hat off. We supped at home, and very merry. And then about nine 
o’clock to Mrs. Mercer’s gute, where the fire and boys expected us, and her son 
had provided abundance of serpents and rockets; and there mighty merry (my 
L ady Pen and Pegg going thither with us, and Nan Wright,) till about twelve at 
night, fii iping out fireworks, and burning one another and the people over the 
way. And at last our businesses being most spent, we in to Mrs. Mercer’s, and 
here mighty merry, smutting one another with candle-grease and soot, till most 
f us were like devils. And that being dune, then we broke up, and to my house 
and there | made them drink, and upstairs we went, and then fell into dancing, 
W. Batelier dancing well,) and dressing bim and I and one Mr. Banister (who 
with my wife came over also with us) like women; and Merccr put on a suit of 
Tom’s like a boy, and mighty mirth we had, and Mercer danced a jigg; and Nan 
Wright and my wife and Peg Pen put on periwigs. Thus we spent till three or 
four in the morning, mighty merry ; and then parted, and to bed 
‘With Sir H. Cholmy to Westminster; who by the way told me how merry the 
King and Duke of York and court were the other day, when they were going 
a-broad a hunting. They came to Sir G, Carteret’s house at Cranbourne, and 
there were entertained, and all made drunk; and being all drunk, Armerer did 
come tothe King, and swore to him by God, “Sir,” says he, “ you are not so kind 
to the Duke of York of late as you used to be.”—* Not 1?” says the King 
“Why so’’—*“ Why,” says he, “if you are, let us drink his health.”—*“ Why let 
us,” says the King. Then he fell on his knees and drank it; and having done, 
the King began to drink it. “Nay, Sir,” says Armerer, “ by God you must do it 
n your knees So he did, and then all the company; and having done it, all fell 
a-crying for joy, being all maudlin and kissing one another, the King the Duke of 
York, and the Du ke of York the King; and in such a maudlin pi kle as never peo- 
ple were: and so passed the day. But Sir H. Colmly tells us, that the King hath 
is good luck: that the next day he hates to have any body mention what he 
had done the day before, nor will suffer any body to gain upon him that way; 


” 





hich is a good quality.’— 
* December 1, 1662. Over the Parke, where I first in my life, it being a great 
frost, did see people sliding with their skeates, which a very pretty art 
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I to Whitehall; he taking me thither on purpose to carry 








me o the ball this night before the King. He brought me first to the Duke’s 
chamber, where I saw him and the Duchesse at supper; and thence into the room 
where the ball was to be, crammed with fine ladies, the greatest of the Court. By 
ar y comes the King and Queene, the Duke and the Duchesse, and all the great 


ones: and after seating themselves, the King takes out the Duchesse of York ; and 
t Duke, the Duchesse of Buckingham; the Duke of Monmouth, my Lady Cas 








tlen ; and so other lords other ladies: and they danced the Brantle. Afte: 
tnat, the King | 1 lady a single Coranto; and then the rest of the lords, one afte 
another, ¢ ladies: very noble it was, and great pleasure to see Then to cour 
tr) da King leading the first, which he called for; which was, says he, 
**Cuckolds all awry,” the old dance of Englande. Of the ladies that danced, the 
Duk tM yuth’s mistress, and my Lady Castlemaine, and a daughter of Su 
Harry de Vicke’s, were the best The manner was, when the King dances, all the 
la room, and the Queene herself, stand up; and tn feed he dances 
I ¥y, and mucti tter than the Duke of York. Uaving s‘aid here as long as l 
t t fit, to my infinite content, it being the greatest pleasure I could wish now 
te at « , | went home, leaving them dane ng 
‘i 5. May 28. To see my Lady Pen, where my wife and I were shown a fi 
ra ff s kept in a glass of water, that will live so forever; and finely 
mark eing foreign 
J 7. The hottest day that ever I felt in my lif This dav, much against 
t will, id n Drury-Lane see two or three houses marked with a red cross upon 
th s, and “ Lord have merc upon us!” writ the hich was a sad sight to 
me, being the first of the kind that to my remembrance I ever saw.— 
‘To St. James’s, and did our usual bus 3s bet the Duke of York; which 
Sif t 1 little, our business be ng only complaints of lack of mon y Here I saw 
astard of the late King of Sweden come to kiss his bands; a mighty modest 
French-like gentleman rhence to White Hall, with Sir W. Batten and W. Pen, 
to Wilke und there did hear many stories of Sir Henry Wood, About Lord 
Norwich wing a tooth at 1 health.— 
* December The great proviso passed the House of Parliament yeste rday 
which makes the King and court mad, the King having given order to my Lord 
( mberlain to send to the play-houses and brothels, to b tall the Parliament-men 
that were there to go to the Parlament prese ntly This is true, it seems; but 
t was carried against the court by thirty or forty voices It isa proviso to the 
Poll Bill, that there shall be a committee of nine persons that shall have the inspec 
u pon oath, and power of giving others, of all the accounts of the money given 
and spent for this warr This hath a most sad face, and will breed very ill blood. 
He tells me, glit in by Sir Robert Howard, who is one of the King’s servants, 
at least ath a great office, and hath got, tl ey say, # 20,000 since the hing come 
Mr. Pierce did also tell me as a great truth, as being told it by Mr. Cowly, 


who was by and heard it, that Tom Killegrew should publickly tell the King that 
ere « ming into a very ill state ; but that yet there Was a Way to help 
he, “ There is a good, honest, able man that I could name, that if your 
ild employ, and command to see all things well executed, all things 





would soon be men led; and this is one Ch arles Ste wart, who now spends his time 

loying his lips about the court, and hath no other employment; but if you 
would give him this employment, he were the fittest man in the world to perform 
it.” This, he says, is most true; but the King do not profit by any of this, but 
lays all aside, and remembers nothing, but to his pleasures again; which is a sor 
I ful consideration, 

‘Talked of the King’s family with Mr. Hingston, the organist. He says many of 
the musique are ready to starve, they being five ye ars behind-hand for their wages 
nay, Evans, the famous man upon the harp, having not his equal in the world, did 
the other day die for mere want, and was fain to be buried at the almes of the 

irish, and carried to his grave in the dark at night without one linke, but that 
Mr. Hingston met it by chance, and did give 12d. to buy two or three links. 
Thence I up to the Lords’ House to enquire for my Lord Bellasses; and there 
hear how at a conference this morning between the two Houses about the business 
of the Canary Company, my Lord Buckingham leaning rudely over my Lord Mar- 
quis Dorchester, my Lord Dorchester removed his elbow Duke Buc kingham 

ked whether he was uneasy; Dorchester replied, “ Yes, and that he durst not do 
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this were he any where else.” Buckingham replied, “Yes he would, and that 
he was a better man than himself.” Dorchester said, “that he lyed.” With this 
Buckingham struck off his hat, and took him by his periwigg, and pulled it aside, 
and held him, My Lord Chamberlain and others interposed, and upon coming 
into the House the Lords did order them both to the Tower, whither they are to 
go this afternoon. 

‘ This day’s work will bring the Lieutenant of the Tower #350.’— 

‘Among other discourse we talked of Nostradamus, his prophecy of these times, 
and the burning of the city of London—and Sir George Carteret did tell a story, 
how at his death he did make the town swear that he should never be dug up, or 
his tomb opened after he was buried; but they did, after sixty years, do it, and 
upon his breast they found a plate of brasse, saying what a wicked and unfaithful 
people the people of that place were, who, afterso many vows, should disturb and 
open him such aday, and year, and hour; which, if true, is very strange.’ 


It is indeed: it beats “‘ that famed wizzard,’”’ Michael Scott. The 
following are traits of the donhommie of the author, as well as of 
the times: 


‘February 14, 1666-7. This morning came up to my wife’s bed-side, I being 
up dressing myself, little Will. Mercer to be her valentine; and brought her name 
writ upon blue paper in gold letters, done by himself, very pretty; and we were 
both well pleased with it. But I am also this year my wife’s valentine, and it will 
cost me £5; but that I must have laid out if we had not been valentines, 

*25th. Lay long in bed, talking with pleasure with my poor wife, how she used 
to make coal-fires, and wash my foul clothes with her own hand for me, poor 
wretch! in our little room at my Lord Sandwich’s; for which I ought ever to love 
and admire her, and do,’— 


A singular proof of the pecuniary distress to which the King 
was reduced will be found in the annexed quotation. 


‘ The King was vexed the other day (in 1667) for having no paper laid for him 
at the council-table, as was usual; and Sir Richard Browne did tell his Majesty he 
could call the person whose work it was to provide it: who being come, did tell 
his Majesty that he was but a poor man, and was out 4400 or #500 for it, which 
was as much as he was worth; and that he cannot provide it any longer without 
money, having not received a penny since the King’s coming in. So the King 
spoke to my Lord Chamberlain. And many such mementos the King do now-a 
days meet withall, enough to make an ingenuous man mad.’ 

‘April 26. To White Hall, and there saw the Duke of Albemarle, who is not 
well, and do grow crazy. While I was waiting in the Matted Gallery, a young man 
was working in Indian inke the great picture of the King and Queene, sitting by 
Van Dike; and did it very finely. Then I took a turn with Mr, Evelyn; with 
whom I walked two hours, till almost one of the clock ; talking of the badness of 
the government, where nothing but wickedness, and wicked men and women 
command the King; that it is not in his nature to gainsay any thing that relates to 
his pleasures ; that much of it arises from the sickliness of our ministers of state, 
who cannot be about him as the idle companions are, and therefore he gives way 
to the young rogues; and then from the negligence of the clergy, that a bishop 
shall never be seen about him, as the King of France hath always: that the King 
would fain have some of the same gang to be Lord Treasurer, which would be yet 
worse, for now some delays are put to the getting gifts of the King, as Lady By- 
ron, who had been, as he called it, the King’s seventeenth mistress abroad, did not 
leave him till she had got him to give her an order for 424000 worth of plate to be 
made for her: but by delays, thanks be to God! she died before she had it. He 
confirmed to me the business of the want of paper at the council-table the other 
day, which I have observed; Wooly being to have found it, and did, being called, 
tell the King to his face the reason of it. And Mr. Evelyn tells me of several of 
the menial servants of the court lacking bread, that have not received a farthing 
wages since the King’s coming in. He tells me the King of France hath his mis- 
tresses, but laughs at the foolery of our King, that makes his bastards princes, and 
loses his revenue upon them, and makes his mistresses his masters, And the 
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King of France did never grant Lavaliere any thing to bestow on others, and gives 
a little subsistence, but no more, to his bastards.’ 


Other characteristics of the age are here related. 


‘Comes news from Kate Joyce that, if I would see her husband alive, IT must 





come presently So I to him, and find his breath rattled in the throate; and they 
did lay pigeons to his feet, and all despair of him. It seems on Thursday fast he 
went sober and quiet to Islington, and behind one of the inns (the White Lion) 
did fling himself into a pond: was spied by a poor woman, and got out by some 
people , and set on his bead and got to life and so his wit and friends sent for 
He confessed his doing the thing, being led by the devil; and do declare his rea 
son to be his trouble in having forgot to serve God as he ought since he came to 
his new emplovment;* and I believe that, and the sense of his great loss by the 
fire, did bring him to it; for he grew sick, and worse and worse to this day. The 
friends that were there being now in fear that the goods and estate would be 

ed on, though he lived all this while, because of his endeavouring to drown 
himself, my cosen did endeavour to remove what she could of plate nut of the 
I se, and esired me to tak my flasrons ; which I did, it ) great fea! all 
the way of being s red; though there was no reason for it, | not being de ad 
So with Sir D. Gauden to Guild Hall to advise with the Tow Clerke about the 
practice of the ty and nation in this case: and he thinks it ca t be found selfe 
murder: but if it be, it will fall, all the estate, to the King So I to my cosen’s 
gain; where I no sooner come but find that he was departed. So at their en 


treatv I presently to White Hall, and there find Sir W. Coventry; and he carried 
me to the King, the Duke of York being with him, and there told my story which 
I had told him; and the King, without more ado, granted that, if it was found 
the estate should be to the widow and children: which indeed was a very great 
urtesy, for people are looking out for the estate.’— 


r 
‘Mr. Brisband tells me in discourse that Tom Killigrew hath a fee out of the 
wardrobe for cap and bells, under the title of the King’s foole or jester; and may 
revile or jeere any body, the greatest person, without offence by the privilege of 
+ 


nis place _—_ 

‘ My head being full of to-morrow’s dinner, I to m y Lord Crewe’s, there to in 
vite Sir Thomas Crewe; and there met with my Lord Hinchingbroke and his 
Lady, the first time I spoke to her. I saluted her, and she mighty civil: and, with 
my Lady Jemimah, do all resolve to be very merry to-morrow at my house My 
Lady Hine hingbroke I cannot say isa beauty, nor ugly; but is altogether a< omely 
lady enough, and seems very good-humoured Thence home; and there find 

ne laying of my napkins against to-morrow in figures of all sorts; which is mighty 
pretty; and it seems it is his trade, and he gets much money by it 

‘Up verv betimes, and with Jane to Levett’s, there to conclude upon our din 
ner; and thence to the pewterer’s to buy a pewter sesterne, which I have eve 
hitherto been without. Anon comes my company, viz. my Lord Hinchingbrok: 
and his Lady, Sir Philip Carteret and his Lady, Godolphin and my cousin Roger 


and Creed: and mighty merry; and by and by to dinner, which was very good 





and plentifull: (and I should have said, and Mr. George Montagu, who came at a 
very little warning, which was exceeding kind of him And there, among othe: 
things, my Lord had Sir Samuel Morland’s late invention for casting up of sums 
of t s. d.; which is very pretty, but not very useful Most of our discourse was 


of mv Lord Sandwich and his family, as being all of us of the family. And wit! 





extraordinary pleasure all the afternoon, thus together eating and looking over 
my closet: and my Lady Hinchingbroke I find a very sweet-natured and well 
disposed Lady, a lover of books and pictures, and of good unde rstanding. About 


a 
five o’clock they went; and then my wife and I abroad by coas h into Moore-f 
only for a little ayre.’ 





We have avoided entering specially upon and connecting thé 
historical details; and we have steered clear of the numerous and 
interesting anecdotes of the drama. Of a famous actress, however 
both on the stage and off, we shall extract a few of the notices 


‘Tle kenta taver 
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July 13th, 1667. Mr. Pierce tells us what troubles me, that my Lord Buck 
hurst hath got Nell away from the King’s house, and gives her #100 a-year, so 
as she hath sent her parts to the house, and will act no more. And yesterday Sir 
Thomas Crewe told me that Lacy lies a-dying; nor will receive any ghostly ad- 
vice from a bishop, an old acquaintance of his, that went to see him. It is an odd 
and sad thing to say, that though this be a peace worse than we had before, yet 
every body’s fear almost is, that the Dutch will not stand by their promise, now 
the King hath consented to all they would have. And yet no wise man that I 
meet with, when he comes to think of it, but wishes with all his heart a war; but 
that the King is not a man to be trusted with the management of it. It was plea- 
santly said by a man in the city, a stranger, to one that told him the peace was 
concluded, “ Well,” says he, “‘and have you a peace ?”’—* Yes,” says the other. 
—*“ Why, then,” says he, “hold your peace!” Partly reproaching us with the 
disgracefulness of it, that it is not fit to be mentioned; and next, that we are not 
able to make the Dutch keep it, when they have a mind to break it 

‘14th. To Epsum, by eight o’clock, to the well; where much company And 
to the towne to the King’s Head; and hear that my Lord Buckhurst and Nelly 
are lodged at the next house, and Sir Charles Sedley with them; and keep a 
merry house. Poor girl! I pity her; but more the loss of her at the King’s 
house. 

‘August 22d. With my Lord Brouncker and his mistress to the King’s play 
house, and there saw “ The Indian Emperour:” where I find Nell come again, 
which I am glad of; but was most infinitely displeased with her being put to act 
the Emperour’s daughter, which is a great and serious part, which she does most 


‘26th. Sir W. Penn and [ had a great deal of discourse with Mall, who tells us 
that Nell is already left by my Lord Buckhurst, and that he makes sport of her, 
and swears she hath had all she could get of him; and Hart her great admirer 
now hates her; and that she is very poor, and hath lost my Lady Castlemaine, 
who was her great friend, also: but she is come to the play-house, but is neglect- 
ed by them all. 

‘October Sth. To the King’s house; and there going in met with Knipp, and 
he took us up into the tireing-rooms; and to the woman’s shift, where Nell was 
iressing herself, and was all unready, and is very pretty, prettier than I thought. 
And into the scene-room, and there sat down, and she gave us fruit; and here I 
ead the questions to Knipp, while she answered me, through all her part of 
‘‘ Flora’s Figarys,” which was acted to-day But, Lord! to see how they were 
both painted, would make a man mad, and did make me loathe them; and what 
base company of men comes among them, and how lewdly they talk! And how 
poor the men are in clothes, and yet what a shew they make on the stage by 
candle-light, is very observable. But to see how Nell cursed, for having so few 
people in the pit, was strange; the other house carrying away all the people at 
the new play, and is said, now-a-days, to have generally most company, as beir g 
better players. By and by into the pit, and there saw the play, which is pretty 
good — 

‘May Ist, 1667. To Westminster; in the way meeting many milk-maids with 
their garlands upon their pails, dancing with a fiddler before them; and saw pretty 
Nelly standing at her lodgings’ door in Drury Lane, in her smock sleeves and 


boddice, looking upon one: she seemed a mighty pretty creature.’ 





{t may be acceptable to refer to what Grammont says of this 
beautiful frail one, whom Cibber victoriously defends, as being, 
with all her faults, infinitely superior to the demireps of title 
around her. 

This good-natured King began now to be rather peevish; nor was it alto. 
gether without reason: he disturbed no person in their amours, and yet others 
had often the presumption to encroach upon his. Lord Dorset, first lord of the 
bed-chamber, had late ly debauched from his service Nell Gwyn, the actress; 
Lady Cleveland, whom he now no longer regarded, continued to disgrace him 
by repeated intidelities with unworthy rivals, and almost ruined him by the im 


mense sul ! lavished on her gallant 
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Of travellers’ tales Mr. Pepys’s Diary contains some odd speci 
mens, and with one or two of these we must now conclude. 
* At noon to my Lord Crewe’s, where one Mr. Templer (an ingenious man and 


a person of honour he seems to be) dined; and, di 
pents, he told us some in the waste plac es of Lancashire do grow to a great big- 


Isc cages) of the nature of set 


ness, and do feed upon larkes, which thev tak thus:—Thev observe when the 
lark is soared to the highest, and do craw! till v« to be just underneath 
them; and there they place themselves with their mouth uppermost, and there, 
as is conceived, they do eject poyson upon the bird; for the bird do suddenly 
come down again in its course of a circle, and falls directly into the mouth of th 
serpent; which is very strange. He is a great traveller; and, speaking of th 
tarantula, be says that all the harvest long (about which times they are most busy) 
there are fiddlers go up and down in the fields every where, in « spectation of 
being hired by those that are stung.’— : 

*To Greenwich; and had a fine pleasant walk to Woolwich, havir g in our com- 
pany Captain Minnes, whom I was much pleased to hear talk Among other 
things, he and the c uptains that were with us tell me that negroes drowned look 


white, and lose their blackness, which I never heard before.’ 


In taking leave of these entertaining and important volumes, 
we have only space to repeat our acknowledgment of not having 
been able to do them justice. The notices of the celebrated Duke 
of Monmouth are particularly interesting; but, indeed, King 
Charles, King James, and most of the prominent men, who 
flourished during the period included in these memoirs, are repre- 
sented, as far as we have the means of judging, to the life. The 
dramatic notices are also very curious;—in themselves they would 
make an excellent book, and one of extraordinary attraction to the 
amateurs of the stage. Upon the whole, we know of no work 
superior to the one here announced for variety of intelligence, 
honest simplicity, and historical value. [ Monthly Review 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 
LAWYERS AND MERCHANTS. 


THERE was a time when proud families, though very poor, 
thought themselves degraded by their sons entering into trade 
Better notions now prevail, and, as long as England is a country, 
trade and commerce will be the main highway for the bulk of he: 
middling classes to enter into wealth and competence. The pro 


fession of the law, nevertheless, receives a great many superfluous 
pupils, who prefer it solely from an aristocratic liking for its gen- 
tility. Many men enter on the profession, who, prone as men are 
to overrate their own abilities, know themselves quite well enough, 
to be conscious that their prospects of rising to legal honours and 
emoluments is a forlorn hope. Yet they prefer this forlorn hope 


to businesses which bring humbler associations to the mind with 
regard to precedence in society. This is, at least, one great cause 
of the profession otf the law being overstocked; and connected wit! 
this aristocratic predilection, there may be also a more pardonable 


pride, in a young man choosing a pre fession that may lead him, 























Dr. Abraham Rees. 


more than an uplearned vocation, into intellectual eompanionship 
and society. Looking at much of its business, the law is one ot 
the meanest and most servile vocations that a man can tollow—a 
vocation of hireable zeal—of eloquence to let, indifferently, for 
the purposes of justice and chicanery—a profession tending to give 
apathy, sophistry, and contractedness to the human mind. On the 
other hand, the increase of commerce, and of the intercourse of civi- 
lized nations, must contine to give new importance every day to 
the mercantile character; and in proportion as manufactures flou- 
rish, the successfal manufacturer will cease to be a plodding and 
méchanical speculator, and will derive his success from scientific 
improvements and inventions. Perhaps the knowledge either be- 
coming or requisite in a finished mercantile man is really more 
liberal, though less technica!, than what goes to constitute a mere 
lawyer. The knowledge of foreign languages—of domestic and 
foreign statistics—and of political economy, ought to enter fully 
into the education of a British merchant of superior grade; and the 


manufactures of England have been the most important springs of 


national glory in the arts and sciences. As to the literature of 
taste and imagination, there is no reason why a merchant or manu- 


facturer should not have as much time and leisure to addict himself 


to it, as the lawyer or any other professional man; and, in fact, 
there may be seen in that part of our community which lives by 
trade, a general fondness for polite literature, distinctly marked by 
the books which fill their libraries, and by the literary institutions 
which they support. The establishment of a College in London 
would promote the literary and scientific character of all that por- 
tion of the community—it would raise their respectability—it 
would occasion the young man, who is choosing his vocation for 
life, to anticipate no illiterate companionship, if he should go from 
his college to a counting-house—it would dissipate many prejudices 


about the comparative genfility of professions; and, instead of 


tending to overstock the profession of the law, would rather tend 
to diminish the number of its candidates. { New Monthly Mag. 


Miscellaneous Wntelligence. 


DR. ABRAHAM REES., 

Died, on Thursday, June 9, in the eighty-second year of his age, 
the Rev. Abraham Rees, D. D. the editor of the New Cyclopedia, 
&e. This eminent person, who long held a distinguished rank in 
the literary and scientific world, was a native of North Wales, 
where his father was greatly respected as a dissenting minister. 
After receiving the best elementary instruction which his native 
neighbourhood could afford, both in the classical languages and in 
the mathematics, he was removed to London, and placed in a dis- 
senting collegiate institution at Hoxton, then under the direction 
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of Dr. Jennings, the learned author of a work on Jewish Antiqui- 
ties, and Dr. Samuel Morton Savage. Here he passed through the 
regular course of five years; at the termination of which, a vacancy 
being created by the death of Dr. Jennings, he was appointed ma- 
thematical tutor. This situation he held for upwards of twenty 
years, and only relinquished it on the dissolution of the establish- 
ment. On the subsequent formation of the New Dissenting Col- 
lege at Hackney, he was chosen to fill the theological chair. This 
institution lasted only a few years, and with its dissolution, about 
the year 1795, the labours of Dr. Rees as a college tutor ceased 
During the time he held these appointments he had under his tui- 
tion many gentlemen who afterwards became eminent as preach- 
ers in their respective denominations, and not a few survive who 
are well known to the religious and the literary world. Dr. Rees’s 
first settlement as a minister was with the congrezation of St. Tho- 
mas’s, in the borough of Southwark, and since removed to Stam- 
ford-street, Blackfriars-road. But for more than forty years he 
statedly officiated to the large and opulent congregation which met 
in the Old Jewry, but now assembling in Jewin-street, Aldersgate- 
street, and which had previously numbered among its ministers 
Dr. Chandler and Dr. Amory. Dr. Rees was the author of seve 
ral single sermons, preached on public occasions, or in aid of public 
charitable objects. He also published four volumes of practical 
discourses, selected from his pulpit exercises, which have been 
well received and extensively circulated. For many years he was 
a frequent contributor to the Monthly Review, in conjunction with 
his able and esteemed friend the late Dr. K ippis. But the works 
by which he is chiefly known to the scientific public are, his en- 
larged edition of Mr. Chambers’s Cyclopedia, in four volumes, 
folio; and, above all, by his New Cyclopedia, in forty-five volumes, 
quarto. This was a truly gigantic undertaking for any individual, 
even with the able assistance he derived from distinguished contri- 
butors. He had the gratification, however, to live to see it com- 
pleted, and to enjoy the well earned reputation which its able exe- 
eution secured for him. His eminent attainments were at differ- 
ent times rewarded with appropriate tokens of respect by various 
public bodies. The University of Edinburgh conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D. D. through the spontaneous recommen- 
of the historian Dr. Robertson, when he held the office of 
Principal. On the completion of his edition of Chambers’s Cyclo- 
pedia, which came out in periodical numbers, he was unanimously 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Soon after its institution 
he was chosen a Fellow of the Linnzan Society, and more recently 
was made an honorary Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
He was besides an honorary member of some Foreign Literary and 
Scientific Institutions. In his own religious community Dr. Rees 
held a prominent rank. He was a Protestant dissenter upon prin 
ciple, scrupling conformity to the established church on the ground 
both of its discipline and doctrines. In spirit he might be esteem- 
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«da Catholic Christian, if we learn from his worldly intercourse 
that no sectarian prejudices kept him aloof from the society of men 
of other religious denominations, whose public or private worth 
entitled them to his esteem. He lived on terms of familiar inti- 
macy with persons of all religious opinions, and reckoned among 
his most valued friends some of the brightest ornaments of the na- 
tional church.—He was an active and influential member of all the 
principal dissenting trusts in the Presbyterian connexion, and from 
his great age and early introduction into public life, had become 
the father of almost every institution of this kind to which he be- 
longed. For several months his health had been visibly on the 
decline, but his life insensibly waned to its close without much bo- 
dily suffering; and he sank, with the hope and patience of a Chris- 
tian, into the repose of death without a struggle. He died as he 
had lived, respected and beloved by all who had opportunities of 
appreciating the various excellencies of his character: and his me- 
mory will be long cherished and revered by a large circle of friends, 
who have either benefited by his public religious instructions, or 
enjoyed the pleasure of his interesting conversation in the more in- 
timate and familiar intercourse of social life. [ Monthly Mag. 


MADAME DE KRUDENER. 


On Christmas day, at Karasubasar in the Crimea, the celebrated 
Baroness Valerie de Krudener, who, as an i//uminée of the nine- 
teenth century, was, perhaps, formed to become one of the most 
useful and distinguished women of the age, had she not given her- 
self up to a mystical vocation, an exalted illuminism, and a religious 
enthusiasm, which reason disavows, and the present state of know- 
ledge repels; and which struck with sterility, and even covered 
with ridicule, the most amiable gifts and the most remarkable fa- 
culties of the mind. She was born in 1765, the daughter of Count 
de Wittenkoff, Governor of Riga, and great grand-daughter of the 
celebrated Marshal Munich. She possessed an enchanting coun- 
tenance, an elegant and ready wit, with flexible features, which al- 
ways expressed mind and sentiment. She was of the middle sta- 
ture, beautifully formed; her blue eyes always displayed serenity, 
with an animation that, as Diderot expressed it, traversed the past 
in the future. Her brown hair fell in ringlets on her shoulders, 
and there was something in her person and manner that seemed 
new, singular, and striking. Such were the physical advantages of 
the Baroness de Krudener, who was Ambassadress at Berlin, in 
1798. Idolized in the circle of fashion, she loved it. Her rank, 
her wit, her qualities, rendered her one of the first women in Eu- 
rope. Her charms inspired her husband’s Secretary of Legation 
with a fatal passion. The Baron was then Russian Ambassador at 
Venice. This rendered her name still more celebrated; and she 
wrote a delightful novel, in which she relates, with the deepest sen- 
sibility, the fate of the unfortunate young man who committed sui- 
Vor. VII. No. 39.—Museum 2 L 
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cide for her; which served to fix the attention of Europe on the 
heroine of the novel. This work, intituled Valerie (her Christian 
name), is written with an enthusiasm and in a vein which already 
announced an ardent and disturbed mind, that would soon look 
down upon the vulgar regions of human society as beneath it, and 
soar beyond the sphere of common ideasand reasonable thoughts. At 
the commencement of the Revolution, Madame K. visited and re- 
sided in the south of France, with her daughter-in-law, Sophia de 
Krudener, (since married to a Spaniard,) and her two children. 
A year after, she returned to Germany, and from that period to 
1805 or 1806, history is silent respecting her. At that epoch she 
appeared again in the scene, not as the brilliant Prussian Ambassa- 
dress, but as the penitent Magdalen. She now conceived herself 
to be a messenger of the Almighty, and possessed of an irresistible 
calling. The vase of perfumes was broken; she forgot the distinc- 
tions she had enjoyed; she forgot her friendships, and all the va- 
nities of the world. Valerie stated her mission to be, to establish 
the reign of Christ onearth. Never was so much generosity, grace, 
and zeal, united to such an ardent perseverance, as in this ultra- 
evangelical mission. However, the monarchs of the earth were 
displeased with this street teaching. Dismissed with rudeness from 
the states of the King of Wurtemburgh, she found hospitality for 
herself and her company of the faithful, in the domains of the Elec- 
tor of Baden. By degrees, she became herself one of the Powers 
of Europe. The Cabinets of Princes leagued against her predic- 
tions, and she marched from kingdom to kingdom by means of ne- 
gotiations; for it was not every state that would admit this ismpe- 
rium inimperio. The events of the world followed their course, 
and Napoleon fell. Valerie considered this a propitious moment 
for that conversion of mankind which she had so courageously un- 
dertaken. To Paris she followed the Emperor Alexander, whom 
she called The Lord’s anointed!! and whom she seriously be- 
lieved chosen by heaven to be the regenerator of the world; there, 
giving herself up entirely to the delirium of her disordered imagi- 
nation, she left no means untried to make proselytes. In the mys- 
tic conferences, in which a young Genevese, named Empeytas, se- 
conded her, she explained the ancient prophecies, and those of the 
north, and called to her aid visions, voices from heaven, and day 
dreams and night dreams. [ Monthly Mag. 

The Infant Lyra.—We had heard so many reports of the ex- 
traordinary precocious talent of the child who has, in consequence 
of the musical powers which she displays, obtained the denomina- 
tion of the ‘Infant Lyra,” that we were induced, a day or two 
since, to visit the Apollo Saloon, Pall-Mall, where she is in the 
habit of performing on the harp. Our curiosity was amply reward- 
ed. She may, without exaggeration, be termed a musical prodigy. 
She appears to be little more than four years of age: her counte- 
nance is beautifully expressive; but it is an expression which, while 
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it promises acuteness and genius, is not at all at variance with that 
playful simplicity and softness which we love to see mantling on 
the cheek of infancy. She strikes the harp with a degree of skill 
that astonished us. Whether the air was of an ardent or of a ten- 
der character, she entered into its spirit with amazing truth and 
facility. The divinity of music seems to stir within her. At 
particular parts of her performance, she appeared to be “rapt, 
inspired;’’ her countenance became more animated, and the 
sparkling of her eyes, the motion of her head, and the graceful but 
impassioned action of her hands, proved that she felt intensely the 
beauty of the strains to which she was giving life. The retentive 
powers of this child must be of a very wonderful description. She 
plays, of course by ear, no less than 200 airs, many of them with 
difficult variations. This is no matter of art—this, in a child so 
young, can be no matter of instruction—it is intuition: we leave 
the philosophers of the Spurzheim school to account for it. We 
confess that we have seen no theory that can explain to us satis- 
factorily so strange a phenomenon: we only know that it exists. 
In “ Rule Britannia,” and “ God save the King,”’ we were struck 
by the energy which this infant performer displayed: her execu- 
tion of ** Savourneen Deelish,” a melancholy and very characteristic 
Irish melody, was full of tenderness; but that which most surprised 
us was the manner in which she performed a French air, “‘ A vous 
dirai,’’ with variations. Her fingers sometimes flew along the 
wires, sometimes slowly stole across them—the strain was now 
soft and slow, now light and laughing; but every variation was 
truly played, and the cadences leading to the original air were de- 
licately touched. We were very much pleased to see a company 
numerous and fashionable attending this interesting performance. 

The London European Magazine contains an article contrasting 
“The English Labourer and American Slave,”’ and giving a pre- 
ference to the condition of the latter! 

Mr. O’Connell in eulogizing the Duke of Sussex, alluded to him 
as ‘the son of the late king, the brother of the present, and, he 
hoped, the uncle of their next sovereign.””—This was received at 
the anniversary dinner of the Blanchardstown Patriotic Society, 
** with long and tremendous cheering.” 

The Journal of Science, Literature, and the Arts, No. 38—con- 
tains an article on a peculiar Vegetable product possessing the 
principal properties of Tallow. 

The process of embalming, by which the bodies of great numbers 
of the inhabitants of Upper Egypt, who lived more than three 
thousand years ago, have been preserved until our day, and seem 
yet in no danger of decay through an equally long period, has been 
discovered and imitated by Dr. Granville, who, more than three 
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years ago, prepared several specimens of imitative mummies, some 
of which bear the closest resemblance to the Egyptian, and have 
withstood putrefaction perfectly, though exposed to all the vicissi- 
tudes of our variable climate, without any covering, or other pre- 
cautionary measures: and this he has effected, simply by the 
thorough impregnation of every part of the subject, bard or soft, 
with common J6ees’-wazx! Besides which essential ingredient, 
myrrh, gum, resin, bitumen, and even tannin, were used occasion- 
ally by the Egyptian mummifiers, ‘he pries/s, probably; but none 
of these ingredients, jointly or singly, appear to have sufficient 
preservative properties, without the bees’-wax, to make a perfect 
and durable mummy. 

Sir A. Edmonstone brought from Egypt, in 1821, and presented 
to Dr. Granville, a very periect mummy, which, on unwinding its 
very numerous bandages, presented the body of a female, so per- 
fect, as to admit of measures being taken of its stature and propor- 
tions in every part, and which turn out to be, almost precisely, 
those which Camper and Winckelmann have assigned to the pro 
totype of ideal beauty, the statue of the Venus de Medicis. This 
unique subject was also found capable of dissection by Dr. Gran 
ville, in the presence of several medical and scientific men, by 
which the age, and the disease of which the lady died (ovarian 
dropsy), after having borne children, were clearly demonstrated 
and the heart, lungs, diaphragm, one of the kidneys, with the 
ureter, gall-bladder, and part of the intestines, and the sac that 
contained the morbid fluid, during the life of this most interesting 
subject, were shown to the Royal Society of London, 

The Essence of Beer, in a dry powder, is said, in various pub 
lications, to have been invented by a German quack, inconside- 
rately called a chemist; who pretends that from a cheap vegetable, 
which is to be had every where, his powder may be prepared—to 
which water only being added, ale or beer, of any strength be- 
tween the weakest small-beer, and the strongest ale, may be in- 
stantly produced!—and for the wholesomeness and agreeableness 
of which beverage, himself and his puffers pledge themselves. 

A chartered company is about to be formed for raising silk in 
England, and forming plantations of Mulbe rry-trees. Mr. Agar, 
of Camden-town, has already eight thousand mulberry-trees grow 
ing in his plantations. . 

The sepulchre of Napoleon has occasioned a discussion that has 
much occupied the attention of Government and the East-India 
Company. Mr. Torbet (proprietor of the earth where repose the 
remains of the man who, at one time, grasped the empire of the 
world) speculated that he should gain £300 or £400 a-year, by 
mposing a tax on the curiosity of the numerous visiters of the 
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spot. The authorities of the island attempted to do away with this 
degrading monopoly, when Mr. Torbet demanded that the body 
should be exhumed, and placed elsewhere. The Government put 
a stop to this scandalous proceeding, and ordered the East-India 
Company to pay a sum of £500 to Mr. Torbet, on condition that 
the body of Napoleon be suffered to remain in its present place of 
interment. This has been accepted; and the celebrated tomb may 
now be visited without charge. 

Mrs. Hemans has in the press a Poem, entitled “The Forest 
Sanctuary; with Lays of other Lands.”’ It is the tale of a Spanish 
exile, who flies from the religious persecutions of the 16th century, 
and takes refuge in the wilds of America, where he relates his own 
story. 


Another new Quarterly Magazine is about to be started: it pro- 


fesses to avoid politics; and to be the production principally of 


young scholars who have left the universities, and are preparing 
for other pursuits. 

Lady Morgan’s volume, entitled “ Absenteeism,”’ will be ready 
in a few days. 

The lately-discovered work of Milton is just ready for publica- 
tion. 

In the course of July will be published, a Manual of Classical 
Bibliography; comprising a copious detail of the various Editions, 
Translations into the English, French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
and, occasionally, other Languages; Commentaries, and Works, 
Critical and Illustrative, of the Greek and Latin classics, by Joseph 
William Moss, B.A., of Magdalen-Hall, Oxford. 

The New volume of Poems, by the author of the Improvisatrice, 
will be published in a day or two. 


Mr. Charles Mills has in the press the History of Chivalry, o: 
Knighthood and its Times, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Christie, a Member of the Society of Dilettanti, has in the 
press, Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and their pro- 
bable connexion with the Shows of the Eleusinian and other Mys- 
teries. 

The Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre and 
Theatre Royal Drury-lane, in 2 vols. 8vo., are just ready. 


On the 2d of July will appear, the First Number of the Scien- 
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tific Gazette, a Library of Mechanical Philosophy, Chemistry and 
Discovery. Edited at the London Institution, by Charles F. Part- 
ington. 

The History of Rome, now first translated from the German of 
B. G. Niebuhr, is in preparation. 

The Gipsey, a Romance, by John Bowring, ¢sq., from the Ger- 
man of Laun, is preparing for publication. 


The Rev. @exander Lee, A. M. will shortly publish a History 
of Scotland, from the earliest Period down to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

A Treatise on Mineralogy, popular and practical, embracing an 
Account of the Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Natural Historical 
Characters of Mineral Bodies, with their uses in the Arts. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. Sec. R.S.E. In one large volume 8vo., 
illustrated by nearly 1000 figures. 

The German Novelists; a series of Tales, Romances, and Novels, 
selected from the works of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Tieck, Paul 
Richter, Lafontaine, Musceus, Hoffman, La Motte Fouque, &c.; 
with Introductory Essays, Critical and Biographical. By the 
Translator of Wilhelm Meister, and Author of the Life of Schiller. 
$ vols. post Svo. 

The Emperor of Russia has granted 50,000 rubles per annum, 
to be distributed among the Russian artists studying at Rome. 

M. Aimé Bonpland.—The friends of this amiable man and ex- 
cellent naturalist, and the lovers of science in general, have at 
length the consolation of being assured of his health and safety. It 
may be remembered that, about three years ago, news was brought 
to Europe that he had been surprised by some soldiers sent by Dr. 
Francia, who has contrived to make himself sovereign of Para- 
guay, and carried into captivity. The reason for this act of vio- 
lence was alleged to be, that M. Bonpland had taken the plan of 
the fortress of Itapera, and sent information to the enemies of Dr. 
Francia; but it was understood at Buenos Ayres that he had made 
a large plantation of the celebrated Paraguay tea-plant, on the south 
side of the river Panama, and the Doctor was afraid that this might 
one day prove injurious to Paraguay, which derives great advan- 
tage from the cultivation of that plant. Great uncertainty has pre- 
vailed respecting M. Bonpland’s fate; some reports have even 
been spread that he had been killed by Francia’s people, being 
taken in an attempt to escape. M. de Chateaubriand, during the 
period of his administration, endeayoured but in vain to obtain his 
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release; and the Emperor of Brazil promised to use his exertions 
for the same purpose. But his fate was still involved in mystery. 

Latterly, however, Mr. Woodbine Parish, his “Majesty” s Consul 
general at Buenos Ayres, having occasion to demand of Dr. Fran- 
cia the release of some British subjects, and their property, unjustly 
detained in Paraguey, took the opportunity of making a very ener- 
getic remonstrance respecting the detention of M. Bonpland. As 


the British subjects have been suffered to depart in consequence of 


Mr. Parish’s demands, great hopes are entertained that he will 
be equally successful in favour of M. Bonpland. Meantime his 
friend and fellow-traveller, M. Van Humboldt, has received letters 
from the frontiers of Paraguay, from which it appears that M. Bon- 
pland enjoys excellent health, and is living at Santa Rosa, practising 
as a physician, and zealously prosecuting his researches in natural 
history. Though not permitted to leave Paraguay, or correspond 
with persons out of Dr. Francia’s territories, he has, it seems, been 
well treated in other respects. He has established brandy distille- 
ries at Santa Maria, and Dr. Francia has given him lands to indem- 
nify him for the loss he sustained, when so suddenly and arbitrarily 
carried into captivity. 

China.—M. Timkowski, one of the principal members of the 
Oriental department of the ministry for foreign affairs at St. Peters- 
burgh, having been employed in the years 1820 and 1821 to con- 
duct from Kiachta to Pekin the Russian ecclesiastical mission sent 
to the great monastery which Russia has at Pekin, and to bring 
from Pekin to Kiachta the priests who were leaving the latter 
place, kept an exact journal of his travels, full of historical, geo- 
graphical,: and statistical notes, which, illustrated by maps and 
plates, he has recently published, in two volumes. It is a work 
which contains an abundance of curious and interesting matter. 


The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir W. Dugdale, is pre- 
paring for publication by W. Hamper, Esq. 


The Monthly Review is no longer conducted by Mr. Griffiths, 
who was so many years its editor. We announced some time 
since the retirement of Mr. Gifford from the editorship of the 
Quarterly, and his replacement by Mr. John Coleridge: and we 
may add to these changes the fact, that Mr. Jeffrey has ceased in 
a great measure to superintend the Edinburgh Review—at least 
he now interferes only with that portion of it which is devoted to 
Belles Lettres criticism. 


A new novel, called “‘ Brother Jonathan, or the New England- 
ers,” in 3 volumes, i is published. No name is given; but we have 
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every reason to believe the book to be from the pen of Mr. Nield,* 
an American, who contributed the series of articles called ‘* Ame- 
rican Writers,’ to Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Two volumes of the entertaining Memoirs of Madame de Genlis 
are in the press. ‘The early part of them refers to the period of 
the authoress’ residence in Germany, and may be expected to 
contain some curious anecdotes illustrative of the society of Berlin 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, by John Leslie, esq. Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, volume 
second. 

Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern, with Notes, Historical 
and Critical, and Character of the most eminent Lyric Poets. By 
Allan Cunningham. 4 vols. post 8vo. nearly ready. 
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